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By R. F. Hetriincer 


Aucustine’s College, Canterbury 

A story is told—based, I believe, on fact—about the visit of the Bish- 
op to a remote country church somewhere in Africa to take a Confirma- 
ion. The congregation were poor and the Church possessed no proper 
piscopal throne. For the occasion a temporary seat was constructed, 
but, the Bishop being a man of weight, it proved unequal to the task 
ind at the end of the laying-on-of-hands suddenly deposited its occu- 
ant on the floor. The Bishop picked himself up with as much dignity 
s he could muster, and continued with the service—noting with 
leasure that the congregation showed no signs of irreverent amuse- 
ment at the incident. Later, in the vestry, he congratulated the priest- 
in-charge on the seriousness and discipline of his flock—only to receive 
the disarming reply: “Well, my Lord, the fact is that they thought it 
ras all part of the ritual.” This story illustrates the adaptability of 
\nglican worship in somewhat unusual circumstances; but our ex- 
perience at St. Augustine’s goes to show that variations from the 
traditional pattern of Sunday worship hardly less striking than this do 
ccur both intentionally and regularly. If you attended a Harvest 
Thanksgiving in Nigeria you might be confronted with the spectacle of 
members of the congregation dancing up the aisles to present their 
ferings. You might find that hymns and chants were accompanied by 
iythmic clapping and that reverence was expressed neither by bowing 


"This article is a thorough revis ion of a paper published originally in The East and 
est Review, January and April 1955, and delivered as a lecture at King’s College, 
February 1958. 
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the head nor by genuflecting. but by prostration with the forehead 
touching the ground. In the neighbouring diocese of Accra in Ghana 
the surplice of the officiant might be decorated with elephants worked 
in lace, and the visitor might be startled at the explosion of a gun in- 
stead of the ringing of the sanctus bell—this being the traditional] 
acknowledgement of the royal presence. In the diocese of the Upper 
Nile in East Africa it is the custom at Confirmations for the candidates 
to compose and sing their own special hymn of thanksgiving and 
dedication.” In the Churches of Ceylon you would notice an unfamiliar 
symbol—a cross rising from a lily (the traditional emblem of purity) 
instead of the western crucifix. And when an East African Bishop 
celebrated in St. Augustine’s College Chapel from the north end of the 
altar wearing surplice ard black scarf our American priest-students 
declared themselves astonished at what is, in fact, a fairly common 
practice in some dioceses 


Variety in worship within the Anglican Communion is not, however, 
limited to ritual. It has become customary to speak of “the Prayer 
Book” as a bond of unity, but it is doubtful whether many of those 
who do so realise how considerable are the differences between the 
eucharistic liturgies of some provinces of our Communion. The report 
Principles of Prayer Book Revision prepared by a Committee of the 
Church of India, Pakistan. Burma, and Ceylon for this year’s Lambeth 
Conference points out that there have been and still are “two distinct 
families of liturgies and two divergent theories as to what constitutes 
the essential act of Consecration in the Anglican Communion.” 

Whereas the Church of England and provinces resulting for its mis- 
sionary activity have generally followed 1662, which has no Epiclesis 
or invocation of the Holy Spirit and places the Communion of the 
people immediately after the Words of Institution, the American rite 
of 1789 derived directly from the 1549 Prayer Book via the short- 
lived Scottish Praver Book of 1637 included the Epiclesis and retained 
the Anamnesis, Oblation and Lord’s Prayer before Communion. In 
recent years all revisions of Anglican Prayer Books have tended towards 
the American pattern,‘ but this does not mean that a single liturgical 


“Information in this paragraph has been largely gathered at second-hand from priest- 
students at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and it must be remembered that the practices 
mentioned are by no means everywhere accepted in the dioceses referred to. 

®). 51. The report is published bv S. P. C. K., London (1957) at 7/6. 

5 

‘There is one respect in :vhich this assimilation to the order cf 1549 seems to me 

unfortunate, namely the inclusion of the offering of “ourselves, our souls and bodies 
before communion. Both Gore (The Body of Christ, p. 284) and Dix (The Shape of 
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norm is arising within our Church. The revisions recently completed 
or still in draft form in six different provinces or national Churches 
contain the same basic elements as 1549 or 1662, but there is far from 
being any unified structure. Every one of these revisions has at least — 
one element of the service in a position unique to itself. The Gloria in- 
excelsis may be at the end or at the beginning of the service, the Pax | 
(if used) before the Sursum Corda or after the Lord’s Prayer. The 
Fraction may be within the recital of the words of institution or before 
the Pax. The Confession may come in any one of four places, although 
there is a tendency represented by the Ceylon liturgy and the Japa- 
nese proposals to place the penitential material at the beginning of 
the Eucharist. The Benedictus (if used) may come either after the 
Pax, and the Agnus Dei may follow or precede the Prayer of Humble 
Access. If an Englishman attended a celebration according to the pro- 
posed American rite he would be hopelessly lost in the confession which 
has been greatly shortened and simplified. If an American took part 
in the Scottish Liturgy he would be surprised to find the prayer for 
the Church, confession, absolution and comfortable words all placed 
after the Consecration—ar. example which no other Anglican Province 
has followed.’ If you visited Ceylon and understood the language you 
would hear the words of administration taken from the fourth century | 
Apostolic Constitutions: “The Body of Christ, the Bread of Life: The 
Blood of Christ, the Chalice of Life.’ And perhaps most remarkable | 
of all, the Province of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon has pub- 
lished for permissive use a “Liturgy for India” which is based on the 
ancient Syriac Liturgy of St. James. We have had celebrations accord- 
ing to this rite in our College Chapel and its whole form and ethos 1s 
distinctively eastern rather than western. For this reason, despite the 
real inspiration and the sense of timeless worship which it brings, I | 
doubt whether it would appeal to most of us as regular fare. But its 
presence as an authorized rite in one province of our Communion is a 


the Liturgy, 2nd. ed., 1945. pp. 666. 692 note 1, 731), maintained that self-oblation | 
should follow communion in orde: better to express the truth that we cam only offer 
urselves to God as we are incorporated in Christ. The Canadian proposals of 1955 
solve the problem neatly by transfer:ing the rest of the “Prayer of Oblation to the 1549 
wosition but combining the celf--blation with the post-communion thanksgiving. 

‘This arrangement is followel., however, in the diocese of Zanzibar and in the 
Liturgy for India mentioned below. It implies. however, a doctrine of eucharistic 
presence which many Anglicans do not accept and was “the seed from which devotion 
to the blessed Sacrament divorced from communion sprang” according to B. S. Minchin 
in Parish and Feople, (July, 1934). p. 15. * 
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striking reminder of the anachronism involved in speaking of “the 


Anglican Prayer Book.” 

The odd thing is that the Lambeth Conferences have almost always 
spoken as if 1662 were the norm of Anglican doctrine and worship. 
Their statements on the subject are conveniently collected in an Ap- 
pendix to the recent Memorandum of the Church of England’s Liturgi- 
cal Commission Prayer Book Revision in the Church of England! The 
1878 Conference, while recognizing the need for providing “Books of 
Common Prayer for converts from heathenism, suitable to the special 
wants of various countries” discouraged any but the minimal deviations 
from the traditional form. The Bishops in 1908 spoke of “the edu- 
cative value of the Book cf Common Prayer and the importance of re- 
taining it as a bond of union and standard of devotion.” The 1920 
_Conference more explicitly recognized that liturgical uniformity is not 
essential within the Anglican Communion, but even in 1948 it was pos- 
sible to speak of “the Book of Common Prayer” as “not only an im- 
‘portant source of Anglican teaching” but also “the means by which 
the Anglican tradition has been sustained.” There are those who 
see in the multiplication of different rites a threat to Angli- 
can unity. But this seems to me both unrealistic and pessimistic. It 
‘Is unrealistic because as a matter of fact the independence of the 
different branches of our Church has made it clear that people of 
different races are not satisfied with one expression of worship. It is 
-unreal:stic because we now know that primitive worship varied greatly 
from place to place, and a true conception of Christian unity does not 
-require—indeed it positively denies—the imposition of one form upon 
the whole Church. It is unrealistic because if the Anglican Communion 
‘is to play its part in the reunion of Christendom we have to be ready 
‘to acknowledge the value of different types of worship; and the ac- 
cceptance of variety within Anglicanism is the best preparation for our 
fulfillment of that vocation. But it is also unnecessarily pessimistic 
to bewail the development of diversity, because absence of liturgical 
uniformity is not the same thing as the lack of a standard of worship. 
I believe that revisions in complete accordance with local ethos and 
circumstances are to be welcomed wholeheartedly, so long as they are 
undertaken in accordance with the principles set forth at the Min- 
neapolis Congress in 1954: “Anglican worship is Scriptural in theology, 


SS. P. C. K., London (1957). 476. 
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intelligible in language and conduct, and corporate in expression.” To 
a discussion of these principles I now turn. 

It is a commonplace that more of the Bible is read in the regular 
services of our Church than in those of any other Communion. I re- 
member making this point a few years ago when lecturing at the 
Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies at Bossey, and I thought it 
rather telling in a company composed primarily of non-episcopalians. 
Imagine my chagrin, therefore, when a Danish Lutheran Professor 
who was present remarked to me afterwards that he had always felt 
that the Church of England was “too old Testamentical.” On the 
other hand, there is some danger that the otherwise desirable tendency 
for the Parish Communion to become the central service of Sunday 
morning may result in our becoming too little “Old Testamentical.” 
Especially where the summary of the Law is commonly used instead 
of the Decalogue our people may cease to hear the Old Testament at 
any time, and there are areas where its value even as the praeparatio 
evangelica is being questioned. The difficulty is partly met by the use 
of a psalm as an Introit or Gradual (as the Ceylon Liturgy allows), 
or by the use of a greatly shortened Morning Prayer (as the American 
Prayer Book allows), but by far the most satisfactory solution—so far 
only adopted in the Liturgy for India and in the Liturgy of the Church 
of South India—is to restore the Old Testament lesson before the 
Epistle. This is surely a far more important and truly Anglican re- 
vision than many others which generate greater heat and enthusiasm. 


But this, of course, does not solve the question of what is involved in 
the principle of worship as scriptural in theology. In the first place it 
is worth remembering that it does not mean the exclusion of every 
practice and idea which is not expressly mentioned in Scripture. The 
Anglican position is well expressed by the Commission on “The 
Commemoration of Saints and Heroes of the Faith in the Anglican 
Communion” which has recently issued its report preparatory to the 
discussion at this year’s Lambeth Conference: “On any important 
subject the teaching of the N. T. should be looked at as a whole; that 
no open clash be allowed between that teaching and the teaching of the 
Church, but that there might be a penumbra of belief, around the 
clear outline of the Church’s teaching, where some beliefs might be 
taught even if they lacked the clear outline of the Church’s teaching, 
where some beliefs might be taught even if they lacked the clear war- 


*S. P. C. K., London (1957). 67-. p. 6. — 
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rant of Scripture, so long as they were natural deductions from Scrip- 


ture or were at least not contrary to its teaching.” On this basis we 
retained at the Reformation, against Puritan objection, many traditional 
practices such as the wearing of the surplice and the use of the sign 
of the cross in baptism. On a similar basis most Anglican prayer books 
now provide for the formal presentation of the bread and wine at the 
offertory and at least two give rubrical encouragement to the growing 
and excellent practice of bringing the elments from the midst of the 
congregation in procession ‘This is not a practice expressly contained 
in Scripture; yet few question that it expresses a Scriptural truth. 
Indeed the only serious criticism has come from the very opposite of 
the Puritan position—namely from Dr. E. L. Mascall who has reminded 
us that the offertory must not be though of as itself the eucharistic 
sacrifice, as if we approacl.ed God on the basis of our own self-offering.* 


If the principle of “scriptural in theology” does not bind us to the 
letter of Scripture, it does bind us to its spirit. There are practices and 
doctrines which play a large part in the worship of other Churches 
which we as Anglicans cannot countenance. The Report on The Com- 
memoration of Saints and Heroes of the Faith, points out that the 
direct address of prayer to the Saints for specific blessings is condemned 
by the twenty-second Article as “a fond thing vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the 
Word of God.’” At this point the great majority of Anglicans agree. 
But there are many degrees between general acceptance and general 
rejection at which, within our Communion, strong differences of opinion 
exist. How then does this principle apply? I suggest that we have 
increasingly to recognize the need for alternative forms and permissive 
usages—not that one is authorised and the other followed unofficially 
and illegally, but that both are recognised as possible aspects of the 
truth. One good example of this is in the order for the Holy Eucharist 
of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon in which the 
clause in the intercession commending the departed to God and asking 
for them “everlasting light and peace” is enclosed in brackets and may 
be omitted by those who do not find it acceptable.” It is possible 


®Parish and People, (Autumn. 1957), pp. 11-17. 

13. 

*The question-begging statement of the authors of Prayer Book Studies IV that 
“all the branches of the Church of England which have revised the Liturgy in the 
present century have compteteivy emancipated themselves from the Puritan tyranny 
to which Cranmer capitulated in 1552, and have freely restored any or all of the 
matter of the Incercessions ‘or the Departed and the Commemoration of the Saints 
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ip- within certain limits, as we know, for men holding sincerely to different 
we theological doctrines to live in unity and concord together. But this 
nal is possible only so long as no group tries to enforce upon others doc- 
ign trines which they believe to be without scriptural authority. If the 
»ks process of Prayer Book revision means that the clergy are to be obliged 
the to affirm doctrines or accept devotional practices which go beyond the 
ng traditional reserve of Anglican worship, the inclusiveness of our Church 
es will be threatened. I may mention a recent case in which this isuue 
ed has become urgent. The Prayer Book revision Commission of the 
th. Canadian Church borrowed from the 1954 South African revision a 
of form of anamnesis which, following the Roman Canon, speaks of 
ed offering to God the consecrated elements “this holy Bread of eternal 
tic life and this Cup of everlasting salvation.” ‘To their apparent surprise 
g.* the proposal aroused a violent reaction from Evangelical opinion.” 


a They failed to note the significant fact that in South Africa it came in 
an order for the Eucharist which is an alternative to 1662, whereas they 


nd 
em proposed to substitute their revision for 1662—thus allowing no escape 
i clause to those who object to language which is certainly an innovation 
in Anglican worship. 
ed The problem of how to express liturgically the Godward aspect of 
id the Eucharist is one which presents special difficulties. While it is. 
he true that the important answer of the Archbishops in 1896 to the Papal 
e. Bull denying the validitv of Anglican Orders has attained a semi- 
al official status through its quotation in the report of a Sub-Committee 
yn of the Lambeth Conference of 1930, it has never been formally accorded — 
ve authoritative status as a definition of Anglican doctrine.” Personally, 
re | while I believe the document as a whole to set forth a sound theology 
ly consistent with Scripture—and it is too often quoted by those who have 
.e| hever read it in full—I have some sympathy with those who object to 
Bt found in the rites of 1637 and 1549” (p. 217) is incorrect. The Canadian Revision of 
ie 1918 did not include prayers for the departed and there are still, according to Fr. 
Palmer S. S. J. E.. “a considerable body of communicants in the Canadian Church 
which cannot conscientiously use such prayers” (The Canadian Churchman, January, 
y 1953). 
le "See R. S. Dean (now Bishop of Cariboo) in The Canadian Churchman, May 3, 
1956, pp. 201-2, and W. M. F. Scott in The Churchman, London, March, 1956, pp. 4-9. 
Dr. Massey Shepherd pointed out at Minneapolis that if the elements are offered to_ 
God as consecrated “it then hecomes possible to reintroduce once more the whole 
scholastic theology of the Eucharist against which the Reformers rebelled” (Report, 
t pp. 81-2). The present American rite, though capable of such an interpretation if the 
e words of institution are regarded as consecratory, goes on to speak of the elements as 
y ‘creatures of bread and wine” as the South African and proposed Canadian rites do not. 
e "The text of the Bull and the Answer of the Archbishops of England are available 


in an English translation, Anglican Orders, P. C. K., London (1943). 
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the phrase “plead and represent before the Father the sacrifice of the 
cross.” It can be argued with considerable force that the Biblical 
doctrine of anamnesis does not imply a Godward representation of 
the sacrifice of Christ,* but even if this idea is accepted one may 
question whether the word ‘plead’ best expresses the relationship of the 
redeemed Body of Christ to the Father to whose throne of grace we 
are exhorted to draw neai with boldness. Moreover, despite the re- 
markable recent developments in the best Roman Catholic thinking 
on the subject of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and despite the claim of our 
Archbishops in 1896 that the phrase from the Roman Canon “we... 
offer to thy sovereign majesty ... the sacred Bread of everlasting life, 
and the Cup of eternal salvation” is patent of an innocent interpre- 
tation, the fact remains that in a context in which the preceding words 
of institution are regarded as consecratory this language has been and 
still commonly is interpreted in a sense which is “under the influence 
of dangerous popular theology on the subject of Eucharistic propitia- 
tion.”"* By all means let us claim and present what F. D. Maurice 
calls “the complete sacrifice [which] has been offered up for man” the 
“finished sacrifice” which is “that in the sight of which alone God can 
contemplate our race”;* but let us avoid language which appears to 
compromise the Anglican insight expressed originally by Jewel in his 
Defence of his Apology and reaffirmed in the report Doctrine in the 
Church of England (1938) that “if the Eucharist is spoken of as a 
sacrifice, it must be understood as a sacrifice in which .. . we do not 
offer Christ but where Christ unites us with Himself in the self-offering 
of the life which was obedient unto death, yea the death of the Cross.”” 

The second principle of Anglican worship is intelligibility in language 
and conduct. The value of a fixed and traditional form of worship is 
something of which Anglicans have always been deeply convinced, and 
many non-episcopalians are now beginning to appreciate this emphasis 
through their contacts with ourselves and with the Orthodox Church 
in the Ecumenical Movement. The use of language which is not purely 
contemporary conveys to people a sense of the timelessness of worship 
which no entirely modern translation of the liturgy could give. In the 


See the important articles by W. M. F. Scott in Theology, (February, 1953), 
pp. 42-50 and by Douglas Jones in The Journal of Theological Studies, October, 1955, 
pp. 183-191. 

“Anglican Orders, p. 36. 

“The Kingdom of Christ, Everyman edition, Vol. II, pp. 77, 56f. 

“p. 162. Whatever its inade-juacies in other respects this Report still seems to me 
to contain the best available summary of the various Anglican eucharistic doctrines. 
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beauty and grandeur of Elizabethan English we offer to God the best 
of our speech, even as we seek to offer the best of our music. A set form 
of prayer delivers us from an excessively subjective approach to wor- 
ship, and from undue dependence upon the personal preferences and 
oddities of the clergy. It has been said that it is the non-episcopalian 
who is really at the mercy of a sacerdotalist ministry which can impose 
upon him any prayer of its own composition. Certainly it is true that, 
although the liturgy can be uninspiring and tedious when poorly read 
by a lazy or unspiritual priest, it is still a good deal more edifying than 
the extempore compositions of the same man are likely to be. For 
these and other reasons we prize our liturgical tradition; but let me 
raise One or two questions about the application of the principle of 
intelligibility. 

In the first place, liturgical revision must beware of the temptation 
to be merely archaic. Dr. H. B. Swete once gave a warning to this 
effect in connection with studies in the history of the ministry, which is 
equally applicable to our subject: 


The fetish of primitiveness is scarcely less to be deprecated than 
the fetish of medievalism; neither the primitive nor the medieval 
life, if torn away from its original surroundings and transferred to 
a soil where the conditions are alien from those in which it grew 
up, is likely to thrive or bear good fruit. Each age of the Church 
must live its own life and deal with its problems, following to a 
great extent the lead of circumstances, which offer in fact a Divine 
guidance for the shaping of its course.” 


This reminder is very relevant to the question of the adaption of Angli- 
can worship for the Church in India or Africa or China. Elizabethan 
English, which still conveys to us the spirit of the past without being 
unintelligible, may become merely antiquarian when translated into 
another language with ar entirely different history. I cannot help 
wondering what significance the use of the ancient Greek words for 
the Kyries can possibly have for a twentieth century Japanese con- 
gregation—yet the proposed Japanese revision specifically includes 
them as alternatives to the Japanese translation. The American 
Liturgical Commission” suggests that the practice of using the Kyries 
in Greek is due to ‘ambitious choirmasters’ who found it impossible to 
put the English form to music. I leave you to judge whether this is a 


“Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, pp. xvi-xvii. 


“Prayer Book Studies IV. vo. 173. 
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sound principle of liturgical formulation! If worship in the twentieth 
century is to be real and meaningful no one age of the past can be 
sacrosanct: neither 1662 nor 1549 nor Hippolytus nor Serapion must 
determine the form of worship for 1958. We can learn a great deal 
from these Prayer Books of the past, but we must maintain an inde- 
pendent judgement if our worship is to be living and indigenous. ‘The 
worst type of archaism is that which goes for a certain prayer or a 
certain sequence of thought just because it is in 1549—or equally that 
which rejects a certain prayer or a certain sequence of thought just be- 
cause it is in 1552! 

I would suggest also that our Anglican tradition is one of liturgical 
simplicity. By this I do not mean that richness of colour or music is 
out of place in our services, but that our ritual is to be straightforward 


and our forms of prayer uncomplicated. Ever since Cranmer in 1549 
replaced the confused and repetitive Latin Canon of the Mass with one 
coherent Consecration Prayer, it has been characteristic of Anglican 
worship to avoid as far as possible all unnecessary multiplications of 
ceremonial and duplication of prayers. We must at all costs retain our 
‘pregnant brevity of expression.” But I sometimes wonder whether, 
when enthusiasts speak of “enriching our liturgy” with prayers and 
phrases from every quarter, they may not be in danger of encouraging 
vain repetition. In particular the tendency to scatter the salutation 
“The Lord be with you” throughout the liturgy—the proposed new 
American rite has it no less than four times with the appropriate re- 
sponse—seems rather overdone. It is, after all, a form of greeting and 
its use elsewhere rather suggests that on each occasion the congregation 
has appeared suddenly from nowhere, or that the celebrant has just ob- 
served a communicant coming in late to the service! On the other hand 
the American Prayer Book to its credit does not require, as many do, 
the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer twice in Morning and Evening 
Prayer and in the Holy Communion. 

If our worship is to be intelligible it must be relevant. The recent 
report of the Church of England Liturgical Commission rightly points 
to the dangers of any attempt to tie the language of prayer too closely 
to the concerns of the day. They quote the saying of Dean Inge that 
“he who marries the spirit of to-day will be a widower tomorrow.” 
Yet there is a need to eliminate words and phrases which have changed 


"ibid. p. 124. 
“Prayer Book Revision in the Church of England, p. 32. 
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their meaning since the sixteenth century or have dropped entirely 
out of the vocabulary of ordinary people. Several of our Prayer Books, 
for example, still address God as “Our Father which art in heaven” 
and the English are not alone in suffering from duo-cardia and needing 
to pray that “both our hearts may be set to obey thy commandments.” 
Some of the more exaggerated expressions of the divine judgement on 
sinners have been modified in several revisions and a number of 
different devices have been proposed to exempt the minister at all 
burials from giving hearty thanks that “it hath pleased thee to deliver 
this our brother from the miseries of this sinful world.” In most 
cases steps have been taken to make the occasional prayers more 
suitable for local conditions and to allow for the commemoration of 
saints and heroes who are honoured locally. But is there not a place 
within the context of the unchanging liturgy for the introduction of 
more extempore biddings and prayers for matters of immediate inter- 
est? Many clergy do lead their congregations in meditation and guided 
intercessions in this way after the third collect at Evensong. But why 
should not proper provision be made for this purpose in the Eucharist? 
[;xtempore prayer has not always been regarded in Catholic circles as 
in some way inferior to set forms. We might remember that the oft- 
quoted Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus suggests that the use by the 
Bishop of a fixed form of prayer at the great intercession, though per- 
missible, is less desirable than ‘a grand and elevated prayer . . . accord- 
ing to his own ability.’ 

The final principle underlying our worship is that it should be ‘cor- 
porate in expression.’ Dom Gregory Dix has reminded us in The Shape 
of the Liturgy that the pre-Nicene Church never thought of “attending 
Communion” or “hearing Mass” but only of “doing the Lituigy;” and 
the Dean of Lincoln in his excellent little book Anglican Public Wor- 
ship has described the reformation as ‘a rediscovery of the congrega- 
tion. The Roman Church through its Liturgical Movement is at last 
-—some 400 years late and without acknowledgement—accepting the 
principle of our Reformers that the congregation should “devoutly pray 
in their hearts the same petitions which do enter in at their ears, so that 
with one sound of the heart and with one accord God may be glorified 
in His Church.”" In England the Parish and People Movement has 
contributed widely to the renewed understanding of the part to be 


6: 
p. 65. 
“Preface to the first translation of the Litany into English, 1544. 
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played by the congregation in worship, not only by word but by action. 
In the current revisions there are indications that this fundamental 
Anglican emphasis is being preserved and extended. The order for the 
~Holy Eucharist” in the Indian Prayer Book allows a duly authorized 
layman to take the part of the Deacon—which includes reading the 
Epistle. In this rite and in that of Ceylon there is an alternative form 
of the Prayer for the Church which breaks up into biddings and re- 
sponses what the American Liturgical Commission has called “the least 
vital, incisive and stirring form of General Intercession in the Prayer 
300k,* thus making it much easier for the people to enter intelli- 
gently into this prayer. In Canada it is proposed that the prayer of 
Humble Access should be said by the congregation with the priest, and 
the new American proposals would make this practice permissive. The 
Liturgy for India contains one of the most interesting innovations as 
regards Anglican practice, in that the Prayer of Consecration includes 
several responses by the people. 

The point at which the congregation enters most fully into the whole 
Eucharistic action is the Communion—another principle which Cran- 
mer restored to our worship and which the Roman Liturgical Move- 
ment is now emphasising. In 1552 in order to emphasise the centrality 
of Communion, and to make this rather than the consecration and 
adoration of the host the climax of the rite, Cranmer placed the ad- 
minisration to the people in the centre of the Canon, making this in 
effect the anamnesis: “Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ 
died for thee .. . Drink this in remembrance that Christ’s blood was 
shed for thee.” If Dr. Mascall is right in asserting that our Lord’s 
words “do this for my anamnesis” were “a formula of communion not 
of consecration’ we may recognise this as a brilliant liturgical expres- 
sion of the fact that our fulfilment of Christ’s command is incomplete 
without communion—without applauding all the other changes and 
omissions in 1552.” Indeed I would be prepared to argue that the 1662 
Prayer Book contains an anamnesis which corresponds more faithfully 
to New Testament teaching than those of some proposed revisions 
(e.g. that of the Japanese Church) which associate the anamnesis ex- 


8This is to be distinguished from the Liturgy for India mentioned above. 

“Prayer Book Studies IV, p. 206. 

Corpus Christi, p. 51. 

“°The complex debate about Cranmer’s intentions in 1522 has not been illuminated 
by the contribution on the subject in Prayer Book Studies IV, which contains two 
entirely contradictory and irreconcilable answers to the question “Was Cranmer a 


Zwinglian?” Contrast pp. 48-57, 62 with 68-71. 
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clusively with the Prayer of Consecration said by the priest. I would 
remind you of Charles Gore’s emphasis on the Augustinian truth that 
the doctrine of Eucharistic sacrifice is in danger of distortion unless we 
recognise that “the bond of union or point of connection with Christ 
our Sacrifice lies in communion and nowhere short of this, except in a 
very secondary and inferior sense.”” And while one hesitates to assert 
that a practice still adopted by some members of our Church is con- 
trary to our principles of worship, I make bold to suggest that a non- 
communicating High Mass involves a direct contradiction of the true 
spirit of corporate Anglican worship.” 

“Scriptural in theology, intelligible in language and conduct, corpor- 
ate in expression”—these are the priceless traditions of Anglican wor- 
ship. If we hold fast to these, however diverse in language and ar- 
rangement the liturgies of different parts of the Church may be, our 
Communion will be better prepared to fulfil, in the words of the Encycli- 
cal letter of the last Lambeth Conference, its destiny of being merged 
into “a much larger Communion of National or Regional Churches;”” 
for these principles are of far wider application than the forms of any 
nation or of any period in history—they are indeed the essential prin- 
ciples of truly Catholic worship. 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE ECUMENICAL PROBLEM* 


Oscar 

a = University of Basel 
In the early Church, there was no ecumenical problem as it exists 
to-day. Of course we shall confirm the fact that the Christian Church 
from the first hour of its foundation knew great variety, indeed tensions 
and even quarrels, in expressing the authority of Christ. It even 


went to the point that if not two churches, at least two separate mis- 
sionary organizations were formed for opposing views concerning the 


*The Body of Christ, p. 267. 

*Cf. the rubrical direction on p. 82 of the American Prayer Book: “And su. .cient 
opportunity shall be given to those present to communicate.” 

“The Lambeth Conference 1948, Encyclical Letter. 

*English translation by F. Temple Kingston of the Anglican Theological College 
of British Columbia. 
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THE EARLY CHURCH 


way of salvation. It is also clear that single groups were excluded 
which openly replaced the historic Christ who appeared in the flesh 
with an ideal figure in order to introduce very foreign ways of thought 
into Christianity. However the whole of Christianity was not split into 
two almost equal parts of which each maintains that it is built on the 
foundation of Jesus Christ who was made flesh, and yet neither can 
build together with the other one Church without giving up its under- 
standing of the being of the Church and with that, its own being. 

We are separated to-day, and are indeed without the bond of 
fellowship of love in the Church which, as we shall see, united the 
first Christians despite the actual separation among them. We are 
radically separated, although we cannot compare each other simply 
with the kind of heretical groups which became separated from the 
early Church as publicly not belonging to the Christian fellowship. As 
proof of the fact that in spite of the radical separation on both sides 
we do not look at ourselves as ordinary heretics, I mention the mutual 
Biblical studies of Catholic and non-Catholic commentators. The laity 
have no idea of what has happened in this field in the past years. 
To-day on both sides we use our scholarly works concerning the Bible 
to a degree not known earlier. Indeed we belong to the same scholarly 
societies for the study of the Bible: New Testament scholars as well, 
as Old Testament scholars of both confessions are knit together in the 
same organizations. There is real cooperation taking place here. How 
possible would this be if we considered one another simply as heretics 
in the sense of those detached, separated groups in the early church, 
like the gnostics? I permit myself, by way of illustration, a personal 
allusion to my Parisian academic position at the Sorbonne, where in 
the Religious Knowledge Faculty I hold a chair in the Beginnings of 
Christianity. At my exegetical exercises dealing with the New Testa- 
ment, almost as many Catholic as Protestant theologians take part and 
we work on the same basis with one another. 

Without in any way wanting to underestimate the meritorious and 
promising work of the World Council in Geneva for the uniting of all 
non-Roman Churches—certainly it was necessary to begin there and 
it must be continued,—yet I am of the opinion that the real ecumenical 
problem concerns the relationship between Roman and non-Roman 
Christianity. This problem, to be sure, may appear to many as in- 
soluble, and as I have already indicated, in a certain sense, it is really 


insoluble. But that is 1 no reason for us to abandon the situation. A 
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solution in the sense of a uniting of Protestants and Catholics in one 
Church is not indeed unthinkable. The Roman Catholic Church to be 
sure, can comprehend unity indeed only in the sense of a subjection 
under the unity which it maintains it already possesses in the Roman 
Primacy, while the non-Romans gathered together in the Genevan 
World Council of Churches seek the unity of the churches in a com- 
pletely different way, namely in the union of churches of equal right 
and with respect for their individuality. The tragedy of the situation, 
which we must look in the eye, consists in the fact that we cannot on 
either side understand the same thing by the word “ecumenical.” As 
soon as Catholics introduce a plan for an effective unity in the sense 
of churches of absolutely equal rights so that the Pope would be placed 
equally at an ecumenical conference in the rank of this or that Patri- 
arch, Bishop or President of a great Evangelical Church, they would 
be no longer Catholics. But as soon as we Protestants introduce a plan 
for unity in the sense of subjection under the Papacy in whatever form, 
we would be no longer Protestants and would betray our basic con- 
viction. Whenever our prayers have been obliged to truly sound to- 
gether, they have had to exclude therefrom the thoughts on the “how” 
of the realization of unity, or otherwise we would go out of our way 
to pray for something else. Here the tragedy of the situation which I 
have mentioned is openly disclosed, and we want not to hide this in 
this week of prayer, where we all who are assembled seriously offer 
our prayers for the unity of Christians. I lay stress on this from the 
beginning because later I should like to make in addition to my re- 
marks concerning the early Church, a practical proposal for drawing 
nearer together which may indeed appear idealistic to many on both 
sides. 

The more openly we speak with one another, the better the hypo- 
theses we create for a drawing nearer to one another on the basis of 
truth. In this spirit I have in my book on Peter dealt with every 
question, for their sake, as I am convinced that the aforementioned 
distinctive unyielding situation remains: the question of the Roman 
Primacy and of the infallible teaching office which creates traditions 
that is bestowed with it. On this account I will elsewhere seek to pur- 
sue the discussion concerning this question which really separates us, 
particularly as it has been accepted from the Catholic side in connection 
with my book in a very gratifying spirit. Now as before, I shall cer- 
tainly have to insist that the Roman Primacy with its exclusive claim, 
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upheld only by the possibility of legitimate succession, is not based in 
the New Testament. But this evening, I should like to point out 
something else. The controversial problem concerning Peter must not 
now come up for discussion; a unification in the thought of everyone 
concerning this problem is not possible. Discussion concerning that is 
doomed to failure. 

In the beginning, I have definitely stated that the ecumenical prob- 
lem in the form of division as it exists to-day did not exist in the early 
~ Church. However there did exist a problem which separated the mem- 
bers of the early Church, concerning which they were not at one but yet 
not to the point of the breaking up of the Church. For this reason, it 
appears to me that in spite of the different situation we have some- 


thing to learn from the early Church. Indeed we have a great deal 
to learn in this respect. 

To be sure, there has never been a perfected Church, not even at 
that trme. Also there were disputes then, disputes between groups 
within the Church and between individuals. Indeed the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles speaks of “murmurings” of one group against the 
other (Acts 6:1). Two such highly deserving men of the early Church 
-as Paul and Barnabas separated because of a difference of opinion. 
Paul had to censure Peter and Barnabas severly in Antioch, and the 
- question as to whether the newly converted Gentiles had to be circum- 
cised or not or whether one could eat at the same table with uncir- 
cumcised Gentile Christians, has, as we shall see, caused great div- 
sions among the Christians of the early Church. All of that may not 
be found in a perfected Church. Church is in the New Testament 
always at the same time the highest thing on earth: Body of Christ, 
and still, as it is composed of us sinful men, it is also afflicted with all 
~human weaknesses. Hence it is not as if the Church had stood com- 
pletely united from the beginning and as if the controversies had first 
broken out in the second century. Indeed in the original community in 
_ Jerusalem itself, even before problems accompanying missions emerged, 
there were already various streams which did not stand openly in 
harmony with one another. The hellenists represented, after the speech 
of Stephen was finished, a very radical outlook concerning the syna- 
-gogue worship, which they outrightly avoided. After the stoning of 
Stephen, the other hellenists were persecuted but in a characteristic 
-manner, only them. The twelve Apostles, as Acts 8:1 describes, could 
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remain in Jerusalem, and this certainly points to the fact that they did 
not represent the same revolutionary opinion. 

And still, in spite of this divergence, it did not lead to the renting 
asunder of the Church. There lies the point where we have to learn 
a four-fold lesson from the early Church or much more from the New 
Testament, which I should like to develop: 


1. The first Christians never forgot that the Church although it 
possessed various talents and indeed for that very reason, accord- 
ing to God’s will, had to be one. In the New Testament teaching 
of the Church unity stands in the first place, as is its due. 

2. Paul has energetically checked the unnecessary parties based 
on the cult of personality which often lies at the basis of dissension. 
3. The same Paul called upon Christians, where it was possible 
and needful without a sacrifice of basic Christian truths, to bring 
help to the “weak in belief’ by means of concession for the sake 
of unity. 

4. And what interests us in a very special way, at times in which 
insoluble dogmatic and liturgical differences divided every part 
of the early Church into two camps, in an open and honest recog- 
nition of these differences, the Apostles still created a bond of love, 
namely the collections for the poor of the Jerusalem community, 
in order in this way to make manifest that in spite of everything, 
they belonged together. 


1. Where the conviction is present that God wants the one Church 
in diversity, there one can come to no final agreement with division. 
For that reason, this first point is so important that the early Church 
never lost from sight the godly demand for unity. Where this de- 
mand is taken serious!y, there diversity of gifts leads not to division 
but to the ecumenical enrichment of the one Church. Thus is the 
being together of “Hellenists” and “Hebraists,” of one Christendom of 
synoptic and one Christendom of a Johannine and of a Pauline mark, 
seen to be a special grace. What is said of the various gifts of the 
Spirit in the community in I Cor. 12., has value also for every group 
of the community: many members, One Body. But also efforts for 
unity become possible. Because Paul had backed the unity of the 
Church so strongly in the forefront, it was he who was capable of the 
greatest effort in the interest of this unity. The importance of the 
unity of the Church comes nowhere more strongly in expression than 
in its designation as “Body of Christ.” Because the Church is the 
30dy of Christ, for this reason division is more than a scandal: an ab- 
For this reason, there must certainly be variety, 


surdity, a paradox. 
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as there must be in one body members with different functions, but for 
this reason, the diversities must serve all of the splendour of the one 
3ody. It cannot be the will of God that there are several separated 
Churches. That would indeed imply that Christ would be divided, as 
Paul writes in I Cor. 1:13. Christ is the one basis of the Church: no 
one can lay another foundation. For this reason, unity is the most 
important mark of the being of the Church. This abides above every- 
thing that accompanies it, that the Holy Spirit constitutes the Church. 
Whoever says Spirit, says multiplicity in unity; many gifts—one Spirit. 
The Spirit brings together. That is the first great miracle which it per- 
forms: all come to an understanding if they are deeply stirred by the 
Spirit; all speak the same language. Because we through Baptism are 
put in the place where the Spirit is at work, namely the Church; so 
Baptism is also the uniting bond and must unite all baptised persons. 
“Through the one Spirit, you have all been baptised into the one Body,” 
writes Paul to the Corinthians (I Cor. 12:13); “All of you who have 
been baptised into Christ, have put on Christ,” he proclaims to the Ga- 
Jatians (Gal. 3:27). We wear the same garment, the same uniform, 
namely Christ: “You are all one in Christ” (Gal. 3:28). What an ab- 
surdity also, whenever there is division, when this division, as in Corinth, 
is started perhaps in the name of an Apostle or of a great teacher! As 
if this Apostle or that teacher, Peter, Paul or Apollos were our garment! 
As if they were crucified for us; as if the Church were their body! 
“Has Paul been crucified for you, or were you baptised into the name 
of Paul?”, the Apostle admonishes the Corinthian community which 
has broken up into factions. “No one can lay another foundation 
outside of the one which has been laid: Jesus Christ” (I Cor., 3.11). 
He is the guarantee of unity. He cannot be played out against men 
in the way that is the ruin among men, of Apostles and great teachers. 
That the unity of the Church is given with the one Spirit, and that for 
that reason there cannot really be a Church without unity, we hear also 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians which at that place (Eph. 4:4) quotes 
perhaps an older confession of the community: “One Body and One 
Spirit, One Belief, One Baptism.” A divided Church is a sin against 
the Holy Ghost. But it is also a sin against the resurrected Body of 
Christ of which, according to Paul we partake in the Holy Communion: 
“The bread which we eat, is it not a communion of the body of Christ? 
For we who are many are one bread, one body” (I Cor. 10:16 f.). 


Paul is certainly not the only one who in the early Church knew 
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about this godly demand for unity. Whoever has experienced the 
marvellous work of the Spirit in himself, the same person has ex- 
perienced thereby the unity of the Church. The author of the Gospel 
according to St. John speaks about that where at the climax of his 
work Jesus offers the high-priestly prayer: “That they all may be one, 
as You, Father, are in me and I in You” (John 17:21); and previously 
in the chapter concerning Christ the one good Shepherd: “one flock, one 
shepherd” (John 10:16). Later the evangelist sees in the coat without 
seam (John 19:23) an allusion to the unity of the Church. In looking 
back at our problem, I sum up what the New Testament says concern- 
ing the unity of the Church: Where the Spirit is at work, there it is 
impossible to accept the division of the Church as an accomplished fact. 

If in all these places, unity is so urgently stressed, it is indeed for 
the very reason, even in this time, as we have already seen, that this 
unity is in danger. And therein we come to the second point. In the 
places where Paul recognized this danger, he tried to nip it in the bud. 
That happened in Corinth. There factions arose, certainly at the be- 
ginning only factions and not separated churches. It may have had a 
harmless beginning, with the exaggerated respect for one Apostle: for 
Paul with one, for Peter with another or for a great teacher like Apollos. 
Respect for a man who has been specially blessed by God, and whom 
the Church has sent, that is certainly a fine thing. But how easily in 
the Church, I should like to submit, does legitimate respect become 
a cult of personality, even among theologians! Paul gives us clearly 
to understand that these Apostles and teachers themselves were not 
responsible for it. But their adherents said: I belong to Paul, I be- 
long to Peter, I to Apollos. With such a formation of factions, legiti- 
mate variety in witness to Christ is not promoted and also ecumenicity 
within the unity of the Church is not developed but rather unity is 
endangered. Certainly these factions still remain within the one 
Corinthian community, but where the authority of one man, even if 
he is a great Apostle like Peter, or like Paul, or a great theologian like 
Apollos, is abused in such a way, there there is the danger that the 
understanding of that unity of the Church as the one Body of Christ 
has become completely stifled; there variety leads no longer to the en- 
richment of the one body but to its dissolution. Where a man, be it 
an Apostle or an Apollos, is so shoved into the limelight, there the har- 
mony of the fellowship is disturbed, because the one foundation in 


whom alone unity namely Christ, is no longer in first place. 
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Wherever worship of men is practiced, there one man always has to be 
played off against the other, and it leads necessarily to division. «Put 
where Christ is the only foundation, there no one can be played off 
against him. For this reason, Paul admonishes the Corinthians to 
remember that they were not baptised into the name of Paul, nor into 
the name of Peter, nor into the name of Apollos. They were baptised 
into the name of Christ who was crucified for them. In this baptism, 
they have received the one Spirit who has made them into one body. 


3. Not always was it the cult of personality which threatened to des- 
troy the unity. The magnanimity of Paul is displayed in the fact that he, 
in other questions, sought to safeguard the unity of the Church in a 
completely different way, because there affairs were under other cir- 
cumstances. That leads us to the third point. There were situations 
in which Paul was ready to make sacrifices for the sake of unity; sacri- 
fices for those whom he designated as “weak in the Faith.” To them 
he gave up his freedom in the question of the observance of the law. 
He did not wish that a brother who had not yet come very far, should 
take offence in the fact that he could be treated with contempt over 
certain ritual food regulations. We must read everything that he 
writes concerning the strong and the weak in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians and especially in Romans 14. “For the sake of food, do 
not destroy the work of God” (Rom. 14:20). A lasting unity is not 
possible in any community without effort and that is true of the 
Church also. Paul knew that. For this reason, he directly admonishes 
the strong to place love above their freedom in affairs of ritual. The 
unity of the Church is not possible without effort, effort for the breth- 
ren for whom Christ died, as Paul says in this connection (Rom. 14:15). 
He himself knew how to be a Greek for the Greeks and a Jew for the 
Jews. We learn from the acts of the Apostles that during his last visit 
in Jerusalem, he even took a so-called “Nazirite vow.” Whenever we 
speak of the ecumenical problem, we should certainly take this aspect 
into consideration. For all speaking for the unity of the Church and 
indeed our prayers can be in vain where there does not exist a readiness 
to make an effort in love for this unity. 

But certainly Paul has in no way spoken of giving in without limit 
to all the weak in the community in opposition to the Word. Paul 
knew how to differentiate. First of all, he worked simultaneously and 
strongly to make the weak strong. Above all he was ready for a sacri- 
fice of his freedom in any way where it concerns a weak brother, in 
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any way, where the purity of the Gospel is not threatened by giving in 
for the time being. These brothers were truly brothers in Christ, they 
stood on the same foundation: Christ. They were worth the effort. 
Their weakness in questions of ritual did not concern the centre of be- 
lief in Christ. The weak brothers were not “false” brothers as those 
concerning whom Paul writes in another place, and who wanted to 
belong to the Church without taking the cross of Christ as the basis 
of their Christianity. To the false brethren, Paul did not give in, for 
in doing so, he would have destroyed in another way the Church of 
Christ. And as Peter and Barnabas out of hyprocrisy did not want 
to sit at the same table with uncircumcised Christians, there too Paul 
did not give in, for then circumcision would have appeared more im- 
portant than Christ. 
(To be continucd) 


Nore: We are pleased to be able to print this address which Professor Cullmann 
delivered on the occasion of the ecumenical week of prayer on January 21, 1957 in 
Zurich. Professor Cullmann produced there from the New Testament a new historical 
fact for. the uniting of the Churches and one to be taken very serious'y as a practical 
suggestion as to what cee can do about it. (Translated from Kirchenblatt fiir die 
reformierte Schevci-=, Basel, 21 Feb., 1957. p. 30f.) 
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The Igorots of the Mountain Province in northern Luzon in the 
Philippines are lately headhunting pagan people now in the process 
of conversion to Christianity. Their evangelization has been accom- 
plished mainly by forgign missionaries or non-Igorot Filipinos, all of 
whom are immediately recognizable to the Igorot as being unlike him- 
self not only in religious affiliation but in style of dress, standard of 
of living, physical size and shape, and color of skin. In the conver- 
sion experience, the Igorot undergoes a redirection of his social al- 
legiance, turning his back on the old culture and identifying himself 
with the new. This anthropocentric stress tends to deprive him of, or 
prevent him from developing, an appreciation of the true lordship over 
all of life of that monotheistic Deity who pours down His rain and sun- 
shine to sustain the life of even such pagans as denv His very existence. 
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FOR 


The Igorot Christian is deeply grateful for his freedom from the 
tyranny of the cast-off paganism on both a spiritual and economic level, 
from trembling fear of a malicious demonology in the first case and 
from incessant demands for sacrificial animals in the second. But it 
does not follow that he offers as voluntary gifts those services he 
formerly rendered out of fear, or that he consecrates to the God of 
Love such materials as were required by the ministers of the pagan 
deities. Perhaps it is not to be expected that he never will—unless he 
can have the experience of true worship: that is, the awareness of a 
creature facing his Creator, with the sense of unspeakable gratitude 
which this posture entails Certainly in his old life the Igorot neither 
saw his Creator face to face nor even imagined that He existed. His 
deities were of such stature they could be as readily manipulated by 
those who knew the techniques as a tree under the adze of the wood- 
man. Without the real worship experience, the new convert is liable 
to see his Maker through a polytheistic haze which renders Him a 
super-demon to whom loyalty is reasonable only because of His su- 
periority over a host of discredited lesser demons. But the new Chris- 
tian im the grip of the worship experience is thankful to his Creator not 
only for what he is but for what he «as, overwhelmed by the manifold 
mercies of a God Who creates, sustains and loves not only those who 
know Him but also those who know Him not and even those who hate 
Him—for He has created even the pagan Igorot for Himself! 

The concept of a living God with overlordship of all creation is not 
easy to develop or to maintain. Perhaps the best way to introduce it 
to the Igorot would be to translate into his own language the work of 
those who first conceived it and best expressed it, the writers of the 
Old Testament. For the Igorot, like the Israelite of old. lives in such 
close contact with his natural environment that it often seems as if the 
authors of Hebrew poetry were speaking directly to him. The con- 
templation of nature, however, has not spoken to any Igorot Words- 
worth of a divine artificer whose handiwork it is, nor has its ticking 
suggested to any Igorot Voltaire the necessary existence of a watch- 
maker. But if the Igorot is no nature-lover, neither were those Psalm- 
ists to whom all of God’s manifold works were but the occasions for 
enraptured gratitude to the Lord of All Creation simply for being 
What He Was. Perhaps no poem has ever made this point so pro- 

hat 104th Psalm in which, as Terrien says, “the whole 


foundly as t 
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universe is encompassed within a single sweep of religious vision.” 

Franz Delitazsch writes of it, “It is a psalm of nature, but such as no 

poet among the Gentiles could have written.”* Surely it is such as no 

Igorot poet could have written. But surely, too, it is one which could 

speak to the Igorot heart. 


I. Bless Yahweh, O my soul! 
O Yahweh, my God. thou are exceedingly great! 
Thou art clothed with majesty and magnificence! 

It is significent that Montane religious literature provides no ex- 
amples of hymns; whatever relationship the Igorot feels between 
himself and his deities, it does not include praise or devotion.* How- 
ever, he does seem to have some awareness of his emotional involve- 
ment in the sacrifices he offers, and in the face of Christian criticism 
points to those rites performed after a fortuitious event as evidence of 
thanksgiving or worship. In this sense he is willing to refer to any of 
his sacrificial rites with a verb most conveniently translated as “praise,” 
and it is this verb with which the “Bless Yahweh” of verse one should 
be rendered. The pagan Igorot has a clear concept of the soul as an 
individual personality which survives the demise of the material body, 
and the appeal of the Psalmist’s expression will not be negligable. By 
the happy coincidence—happy especially for the translator—that edu- 
cation in the Philippine public schools has been professedly Christian, 
even the pagan Igorot today has enough concept of “God” as a supreme 
deity to consider the Spanish-derived dios a native word with which 
to dignify one or another of his own deities as a sort of presidente 
among the gods. 


Mendayax, “to praise,” does not appear in Montane oral litera- 
ture and is presumably a modern borrowing from another dialect, 
but is used in this sense in ordinary conversation. Annong are 
the specific acts of cult, including both ritual and liturgy. 4b-abi- 
ik, “soul” (cp. abi-i, “namesake”) is thought to be conceived 
simultaneously with the physical conception of the person but to 
survive his death. Dios, “God;” Apo, “lord, sir, master, grand- 
father;” thus: 4po Dios, “the Lord God.” ’ 


Samue! Terrien, The Psalms and Their Meaning for Today, (1952), p. 56. 

"Franz Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Psalms (1949), III, 127. 

‘Statement based on an examination of 200 religious texts from western Bontoc 
Sub-Province collected by R. F. Barton, Fred Eggan, and the author. 
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Pagan apologists have for fifty years been dignifying either the 
Bontoc-defied culture hero Lumawig or the pan-Montane Cabunian 
as “our apo dios” and students of Mountain Province culture have 
shown a remarkably unscholarly persistence in recording such 
‘claims at face value. A fair example is that of Carmen Vibar- 
Basco who writes of the Bagos of Cuenca and Saytan: “The Bago 
religion centers around the divinity of Kabunian, who is regarded 
as the Superior God, and Lumazig, His Son... . The Bagos 
believe further in some inferior gods and goddesses who possess 
human virtues and weaknesses. ... The presence of these lesser 
gods, however, does not destroy the unity of God in the person of 
‘Kabunian” (University of Manila Journal of East Asiatic Studies, 
V, 2, April, 1956, p. 178). The same author then goes on to re- 
cord Bago texts of pravers whose internal evidence indicates that 
(1) Kabunian is a common noun, not a proper name, (2) neither 
Kabunian nor Lumasvig are prayed to, and (3) the “ancestral 
spirits of old, “the “ancient forefathers who founded this village,” 
water, springs, and the village gate are prayed to. (Ibid., pp. 201- 
212) I’m sorry the reader cannot be referred to the author’s fasci- 
nating article, “The Apo Dios Concept in Northern Luzon” but 
it hacn’t been written vet. 


2. He is wrapping himself cith light as ith a garment; 
He spreadeth out the heavens as a curtain; 

3. He laveth the beams of his chambers in the evaters; 
He ordereth the clouds as a chariot; 
He walketh upon the cvings of the cvind; 

4. He useth the winds as his messengers; 
He sendeth the flames of fire as his ministers. 


Whether the “curtain” or “canopy” of verse two is a figure harking 
back to Israel’s nomadic past or part of the same architectural conceit 
as the beams and chambers of verse three, the concept of God’s fashion- 
ing the universe like a great house will be rich with meaning for the 
Igorot. The construction of his house demands his greatest crafts- 
manship, and its size and excellence are sure marks of his social stature. 
Its roof, no mere “tent-curtain,” embraces the granary and attic hidden 
within and reaches almost to the ground, forming so conspicuous a part 
of the Montane house that non-Igorot observes often cannot dis- 
tinguish the two. How much more is God’s sky like this roof than 
either a tent-curtain or a canopy, for does the Igorot roof not protrude, 
sky-like, to cover more than the mere chambers of the house and pro- 
vide some shelter for tasks performed outside in the dooryard? More- 
over, the well-wrought beams of those chambers are no architectural! 
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detail hidden away from the householder’s eye; they are the fabric 


about which he crawled as an infant, and which he ducks under as an 
adult. 

Of course the Igorot krows no chariot, but he is familiar with the 
Spanish-introduced horse and cart and the American-introduced car; 
the figures of God riding the clouds or treading the wings of the wind 
should form as sharp poetic images to him as to the ancient Hebrew. 
The heavens, the skyworld, he already considers the fit home of the 
most supernatural of his deities, and typhoon and fire both seem to 
him proper servants from that realm. Pagan ceremony requires the 
assignment of qualified ministers as representatives or doers of the 
gods’ business, and messengers are an omnipresent part of the religious 
cycle, being sent round tc announce the seasons or to collect the clan 
whose gathering Is essential to sacerdotal efficacy. Pagan “theology” is 
almost characterized by fire as representative of the supernatural: the 
‘spirit lights” which the educated Igorot 


oldtime Igorot reads omens in 
calls phosphorous, will-o-the-wisp or meteors, and he trembles at the 
thought of a species of ghost that makes its appearance with fingers 
aflame like ten little torches. 


5. He hath established the earth upon its foundations 
That is should not be moved for ever and ever; 
6. Thou didst cover it with the deep as with a vestment; 
Above the mountains were standing the waters; 
7. At thy rebuke, they fled; 
At the sound of thy thunder, they hastened away; 
8. They went up toward the mountains, they went down in the 
valleys, 
Unto the place which thou hadst founded for them. 
g. A boundary thou didst set that they would not trespass, — 
So that they would not return to cover the earth. 

For the figure of the earth established securely on its foundations— 
or, as Oesterley says, pillars‘—the translator can profitably revert to 
the Igorot house, all of whose weight is skillfully balanced on four 
central pillars of specially chosen solid timber. These timbers in turn 
must be firmly stepped into careful stone foundations laboriously set 
into the face of an often precipitous slope, and the Igorot knows well 
the consequences of founding his house on less than rock. The idea 
that similar handiwork on the part of the Divine Architect should en- 


W. O. E. 


Oesterley. The Psaims, (1939), II. 440. 
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dure for ever and ever ought to strike deep into the Igorot heart; in- 
deed, in pagan ritual the foundation stones of the sacred enclosures are 
addressed directly in prayers of petition that the establishments of the 
worshippers may be similarly enduring. 

Most commentators on the Psalms find an influence of older pagan 


myths in the description of Yahweh’s covering the earth with the 
“deep.” It is an interesting parallel that the pre-Christian Igorot also 
knew a deluge myth—often mistakenly called a creation myth—in 


which the Mountain Province itself was inundated by divine whim. 
According to one version, the mountains were raised above the waters 
simply so that men would have landmarks by which to find their way 
around. Mlodern education which points to the fantastic limestone 
formations of the Province as evidence that these very ranges are 
formed along the spine of an antediluvian coral reef does nothing to 
detract from the force of such cosmography. Montane mythology is 
full of demigods who speak with the voice of thunder, and this whole 
strophe about the Creator’s ordering of mountains and valleys and 
waters should speak most forcefully to the Izorot mind of Him who has 


done it all. 


Widespread not only in the Mountain Province but in South- 
east Asia generally is a myth in which a creator-god floods the 
earth and wipes out all living creatures save two, a brother and 
sister, to whom he subsequently appears and commands to marry 
and multiply, and from this intimate union springs mankind in- 
sofar as it is known to the authors of the myth. But since there 
is a fullfledged world to be inundated in the first place, the myth is 
not basically a creation myth. Indeed, in some versions it is 
man’s own laziness which brings on this catastrophic punishment, 
and similar “creation myths” from the Kalingas in the north of the 
Province include no deluge motif but do make it clear there was 
another world prior to the one created in the myth. 


Verse nine must be ranked one of the happiest figures of the whole 


psalm from the Igorot standpoint, for a God who sets boundaries for 
the waters of the earth must pe even more meaningful in the Moun- 
tain Province than in Israel of old. The Igorot makes his living by 
setting boundaries for water: the greatest labor of his life is expended 
on the construction and maintainance of mountainside terraces and a 
7 complicated systems of canals and flumes to keep them irrigated with 


a steady flow of fresh water. His life is one long battle against un- 
friendly laws of physics that capriciously and repeatedly wash out 
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his dikes and canalbanks or carry off whole fields and hillsides. How 
better could one speak of the majesty of the Lord of Nature than to 
say he sets up very mountains as boundaries to bind the mightiest 
waters of the world to His Will? a 


10. He sendeth forth the springs into the river beds; 
Between the mountains they run along; 

it. They give drink to all the animals of the fields, 
And even the wild asses quench their thirst. 

12. Above them the fowl of the heavens have their home, 
Among them the branches they send forth their song. 

13. He watereth the mountains from his upper chambers; 
From the fruit of thy works the earth is satisfied! 


The Hebrews of old lived in a barren land and the importance of 
springs and water sources were recognized with special starkness. So 
the commentators point out, making one wonder if this condition is 
not fast becoming recognized in twentieth century California and 
Oklahoma and New Jersey. Certainly the references to springs and 
river beds and the mountains along which they run will speak directly 
to the Igorot: all the streams of his environment run between moun- 
tains—there’s no place else in the Mountain Province. From these 
water courses he irrigates his fields, and he personifies his felt depen- 
dence upon them as the spirits of springs and waterfalls in whose name 
he sacrifices live fowl and animals. Even more pregnant are the im- 
plications of verse thirteen of which Kirkpatrick astutely says, “It is 
not inaccessible mountain tops which the poet is thinking of, so much 


as the upland corn fields . . . watered by the rain which God sends 
down from His ‘upper chambers,’ as the valleys are watered by 
* This is precisely the agricultural situation in which the 
Ivorot finds himself; he can hardly subsist off the rice grown in his 
irrigated terraces and so has to burn off and till the inhospitable moun- 


streams.” 


tainsides watered by no streams, thus supplementing his crops with 
food wholly dependent upon a heavenly watering. Yet so little does he 
realize that it is the same Yahweh who pours down His rains as causes 


His springs to gush forth that he does not even seek to placate any 
demon of the squalls with sacrifice. 


The fauna of the Mountain Province is notably poor. Igorots have 
no native term for “animal” or for “wild animals” but an exami- 
nation of their oral literature makes it possible to establish cate- 


°A. F. Kirkpatrick, The Book of Psalms, (1951), p. 609. 
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gories not natively analyzed. Large animals and birds are refer- 
red to as simple creatures if they are a source of food but as 
having some supernatural significance of they are not. ‘The py- 
thon, crocodile and civet cat are afforded semi-deification in re- 
ligious texts; domestic animals (pig, chicken) were specifically 
provided for man according to the legends, while wild pigs and 
deer figure as the prey of divine as well as human hunters. Birds 
not eaten are seasonal heralds or other omen-bearers; frogs, snakes 
and lizards are likewise portents of the future. Dogs are, like 
the crocodile and boar, symbols of fighting valor and are sacri- 
ficed on occasions formerly connected with headhunting. ‘The 
water buffalo, or carabao, is a modern introduction and never 
appears in religious literature. ‘The monkey appears only in popu- 
lar tales, while the same living folklore attributes the origin of 
small animals, especially birds and repulsive things like leeches, to 
children so abused by their parents they welcomed metamorphosis. 
The concept of the domesticated, or “nurtured, cared-for,” animal 
is suggestive in this connection, however; animals and fowl fed and 
watered by men are tallaken, and so is an orphaned child taken in. 


If the Igorot is very conscious that this essential commodity of 
water 1s supplied from some power beyond reach of mere man, verses 
eleven and twelve might goad him to ask who quenches the thirst of 
those wild deer on the mountainsides, those birds nesting in the forest, 
all those animals not fed and watered by man. They know nothing 
of deference to Bo-okan, a spring conceived in the image of a beautiful 
woman whose long tresses flow water, or to Todey, a spring which once 
grew angry and ran off to another town and had to be lured back again 
with chicken sacrifices, yet do they not drink their fill? Surely the 
-Igorot must learn that this whole bounty of water is being poured out 
through the limitless mercy of one living Creator—and that if there is 
a spirit of Bo-okan or Todey, it is from His hand that the very thread 


of their existence depends! 


14. He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
And the fodder for the beasts which serve man 
So that food may be brought out of the earth, 

s, And wine to rejoice the heart of mortal man, 
And oil to make his face to shine, 

And bread to sustain his mortal heart. 

16. The trees of Yahweh are satisfied; 

The cedars of Lebanon eehich he hath planted, 

17. Where the birds build their nests, 

The stork whose dvelling place is on the cvpresses. 
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18. The high mountain ranges are for the wild goats; 
The crags are the refuge of the rock badgers. 


The Igorot often wakes without knowing where his evening meal is 
coming from, and in this uncertainty of life his whole existence revolves 
around the production of that rice which is his life’s staff. Yet how well 
he knows that back-breaking labor alone is no guarantee of a well- 
stocked granary for feeding his babies in the next dry season. In the 
awareness that help is required from Beyond, his agricultural calendar 
is his religious calendar, and his agronomy the handmaid of witch- 
craft. Now the Psalmist reminds him that from this same divine source 
comes the grass on which his buffalo battens, and the fodder which he 
prepares for his pigs out of plants unfit for human consumption. So, 
too, this Creator whose generosity passes man’s understanding provides 
the sugarcane and the fermenting yeast of which that wine is brewed 
that rejoices his heart, the rich pork fat which causes him to glow in 
the festive seasons, and that daily rice which sustains his very being. 
Again, what more stately testimony to Yahweh’s providence could be 
pointed out than the pine trees which no man plants but which are so 
essential for building his houses and for fuel to warm his nakedness? 
The Igorot carries his own weight in wood every day or two and could 
not easily imagine an environment so cruelly blighted by its Maker as 
to be treeless. Only a few generations ago the Igorot knew no cloth 
save that which he was able to tear from a tree suited to just this pur- 
pose by the awful Hand of God. Is this not all the handiwork of that 
same Yahweh who provid+s the mountain steeps for the wild deer, and 
the rocky crags for the civet cat to make his home? 


The commentators seem generally agreed on wine, oil and bread 
as a sort of Hebrew trilogy of necessities, but are in something of 
a muddle over the relationship of the oil to the face (v. 15). De- 
litzsch explains, “With oil God makes the countenance shining, or 
bright and cheerful, not by means of anointing .. . but by the fact 
of its increasing the savouriness ard nutritiveness of the food” 
(Biblical Commentary on the Psalms, Vol. Il, p. 132). Od0cesterley 
translates, “. .. wine that rejoiceth the heart of man, to make his 
face to shine through oil,” (The Psalms, Il, 441), and Konig says, 
“Und Wein soll erfreuen des Menschen Herz, um ferner glanzen 
[frisch aussehen| zu lassen jegliches Angesicht vom Ol...” (E. 
Konig, Die Psalmen, [1927], p. 159). Moses Buttenwieser at- 
tempts to cut the Gordian Knot with “And wine, to cheer the heart 
of men, and to make his face shine brighter than oil” (The Psalms, 
(1938), p. 155)! In any case, the Igorot does not know oil; his 
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word, /ana, refers to that natural product which birds preen from 
their feathers. But pork fat so greasy as to serve the purpose of the 
Hebrews’ oil—whatever it was—is his preferred luxury food, and 
there is a suitably long list of synonyms and specialized terms for 
it. (Lana is “wool” in Spanish; might the Igorots, knowing only 
bark cloth and cotton, have taken this term because of the ol'ness 
of raw fleece?) 


19. He hath appointed the moon for the seasons; 
The sun knoweth its going down. 
20. Thou makest darkness, and it is night. 
Then all the beasts of the forest creep forth; 
21. The young lions roar after their prey, 
And they seek their food from God. 
22. When the sun ariseth, they retreat 
And lie down in their dens. 


Man goeth forth unto his work 
And to his labor until eventide. 


Commentators have devoted more words to the significance of the 
sun and the moon in Psalm toy than to any other verse, producing 
miniature histories of pre-monotheistic Semitic paganism, and dredging 


to 


up a remarkable variety of explanations for why the moon ‘s mentioned 
before the sun. By a parallel which the folklorist might find no empty 
coincidence, the Igorot savant might also exercise himself with similar 
speculations into his own legendary past with its tales of Sun and 
Moon, and the possibility of their being now forgotten objects of wor- 
ship. ‘The Igorot, too, could appreciate the Psalmist’s holding up the 
figure of the moon as Yahweh’s primary time-keeping gift to man, for 
in the Mountain Province as in ancient Israel the lunar orb is the most 
obvious indication of the passing cycles of time to the average farmer. 
The modern Igorot shares the ancient Israelite’s fear of the night and, 
far from worshipping the moon as a midnight companion, knows the 
darkness as the proper domain of wild beasts and evil spirits. As ver- 
ses 20 and 23 make clear, it is the daytime which is the fit season for 
man’s labor, when the nocturnal prowlers have slunk off to their dens 
at Yaheweh’s command. If the moon is anybody’s friend, let it be the 
patron of the civet cat—the Philippines having no lions, young or old 
—who stalks his prey by its light and is memorialized with grisly fasci- 
nation in Igorot verse because he decapitates his victims and laps up 
their blood and brains. 


Included in Igorot rites where it bears no relationship to the 
context otherwise is an evidently very old legend of the Fight Be- 


tween the Sun and the Moon, in the course of which the Sun 
blinds the Moon with a handful of dirt, to which circumstances 
common folklore credits the fact that the moon is not so bright 
as the sun. (With an obvious modification, the same tale is quo- 
ted to explain solar eclipses.) More significant to the possibility 
of older religion in the Mountain Province, however is the fact that 
an important nature deity or creator god, a kabonyan or the 
Kabonyan, is known as the “sun” or “sky” in Benguet, is the ordi- 
nary term for “sky” in Ifugao, and is used as the sun’s personal 
name in a secular ballad from western Bontoc. Moreover, some 
central Bontoc tales tell that headhunting was introduced to man- 
kind by the Sun. 
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Regarding verse 19, Oesterley says: “Among the Semites in the 
nomadic stage flocks and herds were led to fresh pasturage at night 
on account of the heat by day; it was natural enough, therefore, 
that the moon was at one time their chief deity” (op. cit., p. 443). 
The Psalmist, however, does not align the moon with the night as 
the sun with the day- neither grammatically nor rhetorically do 
the two lines of verse 19 parallel respectively verses 20-21 and 
22-23. where it is stated that God created darkness as the equiva- 
lent of the day’s sun. After all, does the moon appear every night? 
does it never shine by day? does it in any sense cause man to look 
up and learn by its presence that night has come? Rather the moon 
and sun of verse 19 are the calendar and clock for unmechanized 
man; as Konig says, “Der Mond soll zur Herstellung von festge- 
setzten Zeit dienen, d.h. dazu, dasz der Mensch nach den Mond- 
phasen die Wochen und Monate abgrenzen konnte” (Die Psalmen, 


p. 160). 


24. How manifold are thy works, O Yahweh! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all. 
The earth is filled ceith thy creations. 
. There is the sea, great and wide, 
Wherein creeping things are without number, 
The small ones together with the big ones! 
5. There go the ships, 
Leviathan which thou didst make to play with him! 


Nv 
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In the sixth strophe we once again find the Igorot close to his primi- 
tive Hebrew predecessor: the sea yonder is not part of their life, but 
a thinz distant and unknown. It is for this reason that the Palmist 
inserts his burst of praise for the manifold nature of Yahweh’s handi- 
work here rather than in those verses depicting a more familiar en- 
vironment: that He made alive the fields and forests, the mountains 
and their valleys, is amazing enough, but how much more astounding 
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that He has called forth teeming life, both large and small, out of the 
unfathomable mystery of the ocean’s deep! Though the Igorot betrays 
his little familiarity with the sea by calling it by a cognate of the verb 
“to make rice paddies,” tribal memory has preserved some relics of an 
earlier day before the migrating ancestors took to the mountain fast- 
nesses of northern Luzon. Prominent in former headtaking celebra- 
tions was a kind of ritual fishing in the shallow mountain streams or 
irrigated fields, and legends tell of a demigod who sharpened his teeth 
on fish bones. If Leviathan is a crocodile, he is an excellent symbol of 
the unthinkable novelty of God’s creativity for the Igorot, for crocodiles 
lately inhabited the warm rivers below the Mountain Province foot- 
hills and figure mysteriously in the mythology. Every warrior or war- 
rior’s grandson prizes as the most solemn decoration of battle uniform a 
formidable necklace of crocodile-teeth. What a striking figure to sug- 
gest either that Yahweh made the sea for this grim monster’s play- 
ground or that Yahwek created him simply for his own sport! 


27. All of them wait for thee 
To give them their food at the right time. 
28. Thou givest to them, they gather; 
Thou openest thy hand, they are sated with good. 
29. Thou hidest thy face, they are seized with fright. 
Thou takest away their breath, they expire 
And they return to their dust. 
30. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created, 
And thou renewest the life of the soil. 


The slender tenuousness of life is a reality which stares the Igorot in 
the face at all times. He scratches an inhospitable earth for a living 
and labors to produce only the bare necessities of his sustenance. Even 
today he cannot travel freely in his own mountain homeland for men 
still live whose memories are scarred with some sudden childhood 
scream in the night and the sight of the warm headless body of some 
loved one. Jealously and tenaciously the fragile thread of his exist- 
ence is gripped in the closed fist of some Power far beyond the ken of 
the wisest Igorot soothsayer. How bitterly the Igorot knows that even 
his most painful travail is not enough; how well he knows that like the 
wild beasts he, too, must wait upon the opening of some divine hand 
to be sated with good! If human life is a profound mystery to all men, 
it is not on the lips of all men as constantly as on the Igorot’s. His 
prayers seek after the fertility of growing things, the fertility of domes- 
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tic animals, the fertility of crops and plants and pigs and chickens. 
And the most secret depth of this unplumbed mystery is the origin of 
his own children: Who is it who causes them only rarely to be con- 
ceived, and Who is it who can so imperiously withdraw the breath 
from their very nostrils? Who sends His breath over all the land that 
life may spring up into being, Who renews the land year after year 
that this ever new life may survive? This is He who craves no rice wine 
or salt pork on His altars, He who seeks no jawbones off His enemies. 
For this is He who Himsel! ferments the rice and causes the fat of the 
pig to swell and glisten like wax, He whose Hand has fashioned the 
very bones in His enemies’ jaws. This is Yahweh, the living God! 


1. Let the glory of Yahweh be for ever! _ 
Let Yahweh rejoice in his works! 


2. He looketh upon the earth and it trembleth; 
He toucheth the mountains and they s moke. 
Let me sing unto Yahweh as long as I live; 
Let me sing a psalm to my God as long as i have my being; 
34. Let my meditation be acceptable unto him! 

I shall rejoice in Yahweh. 
35. Let sinners be consumed out of the earth, 
And let the wicked be no more! 

Bless Yahweh, O my soul! 

Praise ye Yakweh! 


If it is true that the polytheistic Igorot of old composed no hymns, 
it is equally true that a great hymn like this last strophe of our Psalm 
is the distinct product of a monotheism, for only in confrontation of 
that Wholly Other without Whom he would be nothing does the wor- 
shipper rise to such heights of praise and delight in his Maker. There 
is a quaint theory abroad that monotheism is the natural product of 
an evo'utionary process arising out of polytheism. According to this 
theory, a society worshipping a multitude of deities has only to snip 
off the outer ranks of their pantheon or to elevate one of their gods to 
executive authority over the others, and they will eventually recognize 
the living Creator and Sustainer of All Reality for what He is. Whether 
such a process could produce a real monotheism or not, certainly such 

product is not inevitable. Modern man most typically lives in a 
world which has undergone just such a process, but has not arrived 
at this point; that is, the gods of its childhood have been discredited 
one after another until no god is left at all! The same process has also 
“religious minded” modern man, a man who recog- 


produced a more 
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nizes two gods: the Creator on the one hand, and His creature passing 
judgment on Him on the cther. 


Few theologians or laymen could refer to this polytheism-begets- 
monotheism theory with as ingenuous freshness as the late anthro- 
pologistt Roy Franklin Barton who, in the Introduction to “his 
The Religion of the Ifugaos” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 48, 
No. 4, Part 2, 1946) compares the religion of the Ifugaos with that 
of another Montane tribe. “A four months’ study of the religion 
of the present-day Kankanai,” says Mr. Barton, “convinced me 
that this religion is nearly as monotheistic as the Jewish and more 
monotheistic than many of the Christian religions. ... The Kan- 
kanai supreme god has developed through a process of unification 
from several others that are identifiable in the Ifugao pantheon. ... 
Thus it appears that the religions of these two adjacent peoples 
have, since their separation, pursued different directions: the 
Kankanai one of simplification and contraction to monotheism plus 
ancestor worship, the Ifugao a markedly multiplicative and ex- 
pansive trend” (p. 9) Mr. Barton knew more about Ifugao re- 
ligion than any other man in his day, and somewhat less about 
metaphysics; his use of the term monotheism suggests the parallel 
of a woman’s being “nearly pregnant.” 


The Igorot passing from his pagan past to his Christian future is in 
real danger of becoming such a modern man. One by one the demons 
of undernourishment, infection and disease are disappearing from his 
life, and the area over which they held sway is being transferred to the 
realm of natural science with little conviction that this, too, is but a 
tiny department within the total jurisdiction of the God of All Nature. 
On the other hand, it is an inevitable emphasis of the proselytizing 
technique to insist that the individual cannot escape personal re- 
sponsibility for naming of his God, but it is an emphasis that leaves the 
‘new convert much impressed with his ability to change his own mind; 


‘an extension of this conviction tends to relegate God to the status of 


an article able to be weighed in the scales of the individual’s personal 
advantage. What we are saying, in short, is that it is possible for the 
polytheist to narrow the number of his deities until there is only one 
left—and that one will not be the living God! 

The missionary technique by which the pagan is urged to exchange 
the gods of his heathenism for the God of the Christians entails pre- 
cisely the danger just alluded to. Rather the pagan must be made to 
see his world as it truly existed before the missionary ever arrived to 
point it out to him: a world created and sustained by a toving God who 
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made all mankind for Himself and sent His Son to die that they might 

know it! Yet how difficult it is to recognize the Origin of a rain that 

falls when man does not want it, or a sunshine which gives comfort to 
one’s enemies! The concept of monotheism, as we have said, is not 
easy to develop or to maintain. How often does the Psalmist’s modern 
heir, hurtling through the granite bowels of Manhattan on his way to 
classes at the Hebrew Theological Seminary, look up from the 1o4th 
, Psalm and realize that the subway is Yahweh’s, too? Let the New 


Yorker and Igorot alike harken to this song of “The Lord of the 
Seven Wonders”, each in his own tongue, and if for even one instant 
he glimpses the secret fashioning place of the merest pebble beneath 


his foot, must he not respond with a voice crying out from a depth 
he never knew within him before— 
“Bless Yahweh, O my soul! 
Praise ve Yahweh!” 

LORD ACTON AND THE RELIGION OF CHARLES II 

1 By Water G. Simon 
5 University of Colorado 
. In taking issue with any work of Lord Acton’s one shares, I suspect, 
1 ome of the frustration of the apprentice whaler. The question is not 
; which part of the mass of material is softest, but rather which part 
r hides the vitals. The imposing evidence Acton musters to support his 
. thesis that Charles II was a secret Catholic is a case in point.’ The 
. essay ranges from eye witness accounts of Charles at prayer in a French 


: Catholic chapel, through Charles’ pleading to the Pope for support in 
f an attempted conversion of England, to Charles’ attempts to bring his 
| mysterious son, James Stuart, a Jesuit, back to England from Rome. 
“4 


There is included in this monument of data, of course, the standard 
evidence of the attempted Indulgences, the secret treaty of Dover and 
the deathbed conversion. The trouble with the Acton presentation is, I 
. believe, that it takes into consideration neither the man nor the times.” 


"Acton. John Lord, “Secret History of Charles II,” The Home and Foreign Review, 
July, 1862. 

*It has been suggested that Acton’s conclusions were based on the simple premise 
that Acton was a Catholic, that he liked Charles II and therefore Charles had to be 
a Catholic. 
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Obviously an impeccably honest, slightly tory, gentleman of the nine- 
‘teenth century, an Acton for instance, would not write impassioned let- 
ters of religious devotion to the Papacy, worship at a Catholic chapel 
or ask to be instructed in the Catholic religion unless he had made up 
his mind to be a Catholic finally and definitively. Charles was not such 
a gentleman. Indeed, by nineteenth century standards he probably 
would not be classified as a gentleman at all. Certainly Charles’ casual 
sex life and his even more casual regard for the truth would have rend- 
ered him suspect to such a standard of judgment. Nineteenth century 
conversions were usualy effected with an ultimate sense of drama and 
with an almost complete disdain for timing, whereas concealment and 
opportunism are always pertinent to Charles’ supposed conversions. 

In comparing the various periods that Charles showed definite in- 
terest in becoming a Catholic with coincident royal domestic circum- 
stances, a curious pattern emerges. When Charles was in dire need of 
funds while in exile, when he was busy trying to work up a case to 
present Louis XIV before the secret treaty of Dover and finally in 
1681 when he was again suing for the favor and funds of his French 
cousin, there was a secret Mass with the English king present and 
praying, there were letters to the Pope and sudden paternal longings 
for the Jesuit son. The convenience of all this is striking. This timing, 
when considered with the fact that had Charles been killed at the 
battle of Worcester he would have died as England’s only Presbyterian 
king, renders this part of the Acton argument rather weak. Further, 
it is significant that the Pope did not take Charles’ lamentations more 
to heart. The counter-reformation was not dead, and surely the oppor- 
tunity of bringing England back to the fold through the agency of her 
king ought not to have been so entirely neglected. Did the Pope know 
something that Acton failed to discover? Was the secret Papal knowl- 
edge some scandal, some bit of Caroline anti-catholicism, or was it sim- 
ply based on a realistic evaluation of the religious character of the man 
who made the sober petition? 

The three most serious pieces of evidence to support Acton’s allega- 
tions, however, are not his exclusive discoveries; they are the common 
property of English historical scholarship and have been such since 
the restoration period. Indeed, they were the property of men living 
during Charles’ reign and at least two of these circumstances made him 
suspect in his own age. The attempted Indulgence and the deathbed 
conversion were restoration scandals, while the secret treaty was 
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shrewdly guessed at and the rumors arising from this surmise made 
further scandal. All three, however, seem best explained not by re- 
ligious conviction but by political and financial necessity. The Indul- 
gence of 1672 was not Charles’ first attempt to get toleration. He at- 
tempted to implement the Treaty of Breda shortly after regaining his 
throne and was thwarted in that attempt by the clerical and lay cava- 
liers in parliament. As early as 1668, two years before the secret Treaty 
of Dover was negotiated, Charles started appointing men to the episco- 
pal bench who were known tolerationists. Indeed, the bishops com- 
plained throughout the reign of the lack of royal will in enforcing the 
penalties against nonconformity, both Protestant and Catholic. Charles 
had excellent reasons for wanting to relax the laws of persecution. He 
was by disposition a tolerant man. His treatment of the Common- 
wealth men is ample proof of his conviction that the best way to achieve 
peace and harmony was to avoid making martyrs for the anti-Stuart 
cause. Undoubtedly Charles felt a real sympathy for the English 
Catholics. ‘They, above all others, had stuck to the Stuart cause 
through thick and thin. They were unjustly persecuted by the con- 
temporary witch-hunters and fanatics, groups that were always to irri- 
tate the king profoundly. Certainly Charles was impressed by the 
majesty and power of Louis XIV, and by the support lent to that 
power through the old religion. Louis was not plagued by bishops who 
piously espoused divine right in the pulpit and then went into the House 
of Lords and spoke and voted in direct opposition to royal wishes and 
commands. Charles, however, was also a supreme realist, a realist who 
did not wish to resume his travels. If his brother James was fooled by 
the nature of the powers residing in the English monarchy, Charles 
was not. It was the realist in Charles, as well as the sympathizer, 
that tried mightily for an end to religious persecution. 

His father had persecuted and attempted to enforce the majority 
church in England and had succeeded only in swelling the ranks of 
dissidence. Persecution might profit the bishops and the church, but 
what would it do for the monarchy? Englishmen were restive under 
royal rule. The same men who toasted the king’s health from slippers 
at the time of the restoration of the monarchy in 1660 would seven 
years later grumble at demands for supply. The church might sol- 
emnly celebrate the great event of his return, might yearly commemo- 
vate his father’s martyrdom and preach of passive obedience and yet 
the bishops in parliament would defy his strictest injunctions on purely 
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political matters such as the impeachment of Clarendon. Perhaps the 
Protestant nonconformists might be brought to look upon the king as 
their sole support and become strict adherents of a monarchical party 
as had the Catholics. Considered from this position the Indulgence 
shows political shrewdness rather than strong Catholic sympathies. 

7 Further, the hope of a strong England and a strong monarchy lay 
in uniting Englishmen not in dividing them. As long as the laws against 
nonconformity were on the books and were enforced, religion and the 
arguments arising from religion would be a bleeding sore in the side of 
the English body politic. Who, in fact, was to enforce this legislation? 
. The local bishop and his beadle might go out and break up a prayer 
meeting, but if the nonconformists were to be arrested in any sizeable 
numbers they would have to be arrested by royal officials. If thev 
were to be tried in any sizeable numbers they must be tried in royal 
courts. If they were to be imprisoned in any sizeable numbers they 
must be imprisoned in royal jails, exiled to royal colonies, hung on 
royal gallows by royal hangmen and burned at royal stakes with royal 
faggots. If they were to react and rebel it would have to be against 
the royal as well as the ecclesiastical establishment. Thus Indulgence 
was not entirely a policy of sympathy but one of political expedience, 


possibly political necessity. 

While we will probably never know Charles’ innermost thoughts on 
the secret Treaty of Dover it seems unsafe to label it simply as proof 
of the king’s devotion to the Catholic Church. Just how much of the 
Treaty was a result of good-natured giving in to the wheedling of favo- 
rite sister Minette, or of the need for ready cash or, as Sir Arthur Bry- 
ant suggests,’ the lust for Dutch colonies, can only be guessed at. The 
provisions on Catholicism, however, seem both vague and visionary. 
‘They show the hand of Louis XIV who did not have the slightest no- 
tion of the English political system and had an inflated notion of both 
his own importance and power, rather than that of Charles II. If 
Charles really was serious why did he not call for French aid in en- 
forcing the Indulgence? Where were the French dragoons? Why did he 
7 not publicly proclaim his Catholicism? Was not the Indulgence the 
weakest of all possible attempts to bring England back to the Roman 
fold, if it was any such attempt at all? If the treaty is a mystery it 
seems no better resolved by supposing Charles to be Catholic, rather 
than a devoté of high politics. 


‘Bryant, Sir Arthur, Samuel Pepys, The Years of Peril (Cambridge, 1935), p. 4. 
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The deathbed conversion is possibly the most difficult argument to 
answer in regard to the true nature of Charles’ religion. ‘There are 
several facets of the conversion, however, that might bear examina- 
tion. Although Charles acquiesced in James’ dismissal of everyone 
in the royal chamber just before his death it is well to note that there 
is no evidence for the last rites other than that offered by James and 
Father Huddleston. That James realized the propaganda value in 
Charles’ dying in the Catholic faith is adequately attested by the speed 
with which the information was released. It seems apparent that the 
thinking behind the release of this information was that if English- 
men were to realize that they had lived and prospered for the last 
twenty-five years under a Catholic king they might be more willing 
to accept a future Catholic monarchy. It is possible that Charles 
realized this and was the instigator of the ceremony rather than James. 
Charles had shown during the Popish Plot that the one point on which 
he stood firm was on the question of succession. He insisted that the 
succession should be pure, direct, legitimate and Stuart. If there was 
any political ideal to which Charles showed dedication it was to this 
one. One of the enigmas of his rule and personality is that Charles 
did not show the foresight to skip over James and pass the crown 
to William and Mary, thus taking the wind out of the Whig sails. It 
seems likely that a man dedicated to such a principle and with such an 
easy going religious personality would find this deathbed conversion 
a little thing. It might be done in the spirit of his ancestor, Henry IV, 
declaring Paris worth a Mass. Or possibly Shaw was right in the 
scene where he pictured Charles casually declaring to a badgering 
James, “I shall take care not to die in an upstart sect like the Church 
of England and perhaps lose my place in Westminster Abbey when 
you are King.’* It may have been that a heckled, debilitated, and fi- 
nally fearful Charles repented old Rowley and in his last moments 
gave way to the argument that the last rites of the national church 
were not potent enough to reach the ear of the Almighty. Whatever 
the reason, neither the act nor the argument is strong enough to con- 
vince this historian that England was ruled from 1660 to 1685 by a 
Catholic. 

Neither the period of exile nor that of monarchy are very convinc- 
ing as an argument for a Catholic Charles. To be a Catholic, or more 


‘Shaw, George Bernard, “In Good King Charles’ Golden Days,” Selected Plays 
(New York, 1949), p. 763. i ee 
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properly, to be converted to Catholicism, in his position, time, and 
place would have been the act of a fanatic. Whatever else Charles 
was, he was not a fanatic. Charles while in exile was well aware of 
what Catholicism would do to his chances of regaining the throne. In- 
deed, he seemed to fear that even the breath of Catholicism within 
the circle of the royal family would ruin all his chances for restoration. 


When his younger brother Henry was being pressured towards con- 
version by the Queen mother and her coterie in Paris, Charles took 
instant action first in demanding that Henry be left alone over the 
matter of religion and then in spiriting Henry away from Paris. When 
James started thinking seriously of conversion and then of marriage 
to Mary of Modena, Charles insisted on his listening to the arguments 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury for returning to Anglicanism and then 
forbade any member of the national clergy to celebrate the marriage. 
Beyond the question of policy was the matter of Charles as a man of 
any serious religious conviction. His very easiness was not that of a 
man with a compelling religion, or at least any 17th century religion. 
The story told of a service attended by the monarch where a noble- 
man was roughly shaken from a snoring sleep and cautioned, “Quiet 
milord, you'll wake the King,” may be the best characterization of 
Charles’ religion. 

If Acton’s categorization of Charles as a secret Catholic is to stand 
it must be on the grounds that Charles, in spite of his better judgment 
as to what his being a Catholic would do to his chances of regaining 
or keeping the throne if the conversion were discovered, was a driven 
God-haunted man. If there is evidence to support the thesis that 
Charles dallied with Catholicism there is certainly none to support 
the contention that he was driven by either this or any other religious 
conviction. 


BOHEMIAN RELIGIOUS ART IN | 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE | 

By Enrico C. Motnar 
Compton, California 
™ The purpose of this article is to review the literature of Bohemian 
ok religious art in the last decade. Obviously, with the Iron Curtain a 
he perennial painful reality, it is impossible, from these shores, to know 
cn of everything that is being published in Czechoslovakia today. How- 
ge ever, the few books that have found their way to this reviewer, offer a 
its sufficient sampling to enable him to make a few tentative observations. 
si 1. The art of book-making and book-binding in which Czechoslovakia 
- excelled before the last war, has not been lost. Every one of the art 
“ books that came into my hands is an outstanding example of the 
"4 bookbinder’s craft; its typography is universally excellent and the 
” color reproductions are outstanding. ‘This cannot be said of books with 
i a strictly theological content; these usually are printed on poor paper 
> and the binding is often quite slipshod. 
, 2 Many, though not all, books contain a Marxist interpretation of 
d history, religion, and art. Although, therefore, the value of the text 
ne is often questionable, the illustrations and colored plates are generally 
first-rate. 
te 3. Frequently, many of the books (e.g. the first book reviewed be- 
ve low), contain a foreword slanted along Marxian lines, the rest of the 
- text being accurate and reliable. 
- 4. Possibly many of the art books now published in Czechoslovakia, 


are issued with the ulterior motives of both a Marxist propaganda and 
securing valuable foreign exchange. This latter motive is particularly 
evident in the Spanish-language book on Bohemian ecclesiastical em- 
broidery and on the Bambino of Prague (whose cult is widespread in 
Latin America), reviewed below. 

Among the books published in a very attractive format and sumptu- 
ously bound is Jiti MaSin’s Romdnskd ndsténnd malba v Cechach a 
na Moravé (Mural Painting in Bohemia and Moravia of the Roman-— 
esque Period; Prague: Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 1954, pp. 


96 + 88 plates). Many of the excellent photographs were taken with 
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the assistance of ultra-violet rays. The pictures and the text tell us 
much of Romanesque art in Bohemia and Moravia between A.D. 1134 
and A.D. 1300. ‘There are numerous churches and chapels built in 
what is today western Czechoslovakia, in the Romanesque style which 
lingered on much longer here than in western Europe. Brought in by 
the Cluniac reformers, the Romanesque period left some outstanding 
monuments, both architectural and pictorial, in St. George’s church in 
Prague, St. Catherine’s Chapel in Znojmo, St. Clement’s Church in 
Stara-Boleslav, St. Mary’s in Pisek, and many others. The repro- 
ductions are clear and very well selected. The one serious defect of 
the book is author MaSin’s Marxist foreword, which robs the text of 
an objective presentation of facts. For example, on p. 9 he states that 
“the form of Romanesque expression . . . in order to interpret spiritual 
content ... departs from reality. It is superimposed upon it; yes, it 
often even violates and deforms reality .. . The Church, the absolute 
authority in medieval life, was not interested in real life; it was inte- 
rested in the supernatural, the unreal.” However, the rest of the text 
contradicts these assertions of the foreword. On p. 73 we read, “this 
art, ignoring illusory form and space, still preserves relations to reality, 
not only with regard to themes, but also with regard to direct relations 
to the subjects illustrated... .” Evidently, the foreword was intended 
for the benefit of Party censors, while the rest of the book is addressed 
to art lovers and experts who know better. The book contains Russian, 
English, and French summaries. 

Another book of similar orientation is Jihoceskd Gotika (South 
Bohemian Gothic) by Vladimir Denkstein and FrantiSek Matou§, 
published by the State Publishing House of Fine Literature, Music and 
Arts (Prague, 1953, pp. 127 + 138 plates). Denkstein analyzes pri- 
marily the historical background of southern Bohemia, a region which 
first became systematically settled by the Pfemyslide dynasty and their 
vassals, the Lords of the Rose Mountain, at Krumlov. His study of 
the establishment of the feudal system in the 13th century, the growth 
of the cities, and the increasing wealth of the nobility and the Church 
gives him the opportunity to inject strongly Marxian views. Thus 
he quotes Friedrich Engels who said that “the Church, this octopus- 
like power of the Middle-Ages, used the Gothic style as an ideological 
weapon through which to back up and sanction the oppressive feudal 
system” (p. 19). And on the same page he makes this astounding 
announcement: “If, in the earlier centuries, the Church ordered the in- 
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terpretation of an unreal (read for “supernatural”) world through the 
medium of Romanesque art, as e.g. by dazzling the subjects of the 


realm. He also deplores the loss of many Gothic treasures which have 


the tortures of eternal damnation, then, in the 13th century, the Church 


was compelled to make a compromise with the medieval man’s in- 


ing creasing preoccupation with the realities of the material world.” And 

in so the Gothic style was born! Not a word about religious motivations 
in and aspirations. The Hussite attempt at Gothic simplification is ex- 
ro- plained away as “a revolutionary rearrangement of economic forces 
of which undermined the oppressive feudal structure that was supported 
of by the vested interests of the nobility and the Church” (p. 35). Much 
hat more objective and therefore more valuable is the contribution of 
ual FrantiSek Matou’, the second author of the book, who concentrates on 
it the sculpture and painting of the Gothic period. He correctly observes 
ute that it was the relative pcverty of southern Bohemia which saved it 
te- from artistic despoliation, a fate which befell the other regions of the 
ext realm. He aso deplores the loss of many Gothic treasures which have 
his been bought, during the Romantic revival of the 19th century, by pri- 
ty, vate collectors in Germany and especially in Budapest. He discusses 
ns the possible direct French influence on the Gothic expression of Bo- 
led hemia, particularly during the reign of the Luxembourg dynasty. The 
ed text is accompanied by twelve full-color plates and 127 black-and-white 
an, illustrations, and a detailed index supplementing these illustrations. 

A much more ambitious undertaking is an English edition of a book 
ith originally published in Czech, Czech Gothic Painting—1350—1450 by 
uS, Antonin Matéjtk and Jaroslav PeSina (Prague: Melantrich, 1950, pp. 
nd 95 + 279 plates, of which 74 are in full colors). Reminiscent of the 
ri- Phaidon art books, this is by far the best book in its field to come to 
ich us from Czechoslovakia. ‘The authors are professors of Prague Caro- 
eir line University. This English edition has a foreword by T. S. R. Boase, 
of President of Magdalen College, Oxford. The text was translated by 
th J. C. Houra. The late Gothic art of Bohemia, from the establishment 
ch of Prague in 1348 as the capital of the Holy Roman Empire to the 
us eutbreak of the Hussite Wars in 1419, has long been recognized as a 
Is- decisive meeting ground of styles where the so-called “International 
-al Gothic” manner achieved one of its most remarkable manifestations. 
lal Professor Boase is correct when he writes that “here more than any- 
ng where in Europe a culture was consciously built up with careful bor- 
in- rowings from other centers, Matthias of Arras, the architect from Avi- 
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gnon, Peter Parler, the architect and sculptor whose father had worked 
on the Cologne cathedral, and Tomaso of Modena, the painter from 
Treviso. Already in the papal court at Avignon a fusion was taking 
place between Italian and Gothic forms. Prague became a second centre 
where Giottesque idioms were adapted to more northern tastes.’’ And 
the book presents a splendid graphic documentation of the course of 
Bohemian art in the fourteenth and early fifteenth century. It is to 
Professor Matéjéek’s credit that he is giving us for the first time a com- 
prehensive list, carefully documented, of a rich survival of panel paint- 
ings. These are catalogued and thoroughly analyzed. Czech Gothic 
Painting will prove a stimulating reading for both the scholar and the 
amateur of art. 

To the English reader, Bohemia under the Luxembourg Emperors 
has a particular interest. In 1382 Anne, daughter of Charles IV, mar- 
ried Richard II. She came to England with a train of Bohemian at- 
tendants and there has been much study and conjecture as to how 
much this new connection led to relations between English Lollards 
and the doctrines of Hus. The “International Gothic” style is one of 
the achievements of Bohemia outstandingly rich and varied, coinciding 
with this period. Documenting this Golden Age of the Kingdom of 
Bohemia is Wenceslas Mencl’s book, Ceska Architektura doby lucem- 
burské (Czech Architecture of the Luxembourg Era, Prague: Sfinx 
1948, pp. 200 + 186 plates + 120 maps and plans). Written in the 
brief years of freedom of 1945—1948, between the end of the occu- 
pation of the country by Nazi Germany and before its seizure by Com- 
munism (though published after the coup), the book is refreshingly 
free from Marxist editorializing. In the first chapter Mencl pains- 
takingly surveys various approaches to history in so far as they affect 
the meaning of architecture. Space does not allow us to do more than 
to name a few “philosophers of architecture,” G. W. Hegel, G. Semper, 
H. Taine, H. Bergson, Al. Riegl, B. Croce, H. Woelflin, Windelband 
Max Dvorak, A. Ross, V. Dilthey, O. Spengler, Passarge. The archi- 
tectural form consists of two elements: the functional matter, or fabric, 
and the artistic expression. Honest architecture tries to combine both 
elements into a spiritual reality (p. 16). It is not only the material 
structure but the space enclosed by it which, together, give architecture 
its style. We cannot separate “style” from man, because it derives 
from man’s cultural and spiritual creativity and faith (p. 17). Thus, 
according to Mencl, the externals are not essential to “style.” Today 
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ihe average man differentiates types of buildings by their windows 
whose arches are either pointed or round or square. ‘The essential 
thing is the inner function of the building, judged from a spiritual and 
psychological point of view (p. 18). Now when you look at a Gothic 
church, “matter is broken up vertically, soaring toward the heavens 
with slim pillars and arches of buttresses; its own weight, so emphasized 
by antiquity, is negated by its own inner organic life. Matter rises 
upward just as every living form does in nature. In Gothic the 
spiritual aspiration of medieval architecture has become realized. Thus 
functional building has become the most solemn manifestation of the 
innermost yearning of the human soul.” (P. 27). This is a different 
story from Denkstein’s “ideological weapon used against exploited 
classes.” The thesis is amply documented by photographs and plans of 
hundreds of Bohemian castles, chapels, churches, and cathedrals. 

Limited to the examination of one single church is Jan Wenig’s 
Chram Chrami (Temple of Temples), published in Prague (Kato- 
licka Charita, 1955, pp. 96 + 32 plates). Its subject is Prague’s out- 
standing landmark, St. Vitus Cathedral. Founded in 1344 by the Lux- 
embourg Emperor Charles IV over the remains of an older church 
established in the 1oth century by St. Wenceslas, the Cathedral has 
become the Canterbury of Bohemia. Wenig traces its history and 
legends, and describes the cultural and artistic deposits of the various 
centuries. The text is comparatively free from Marxist influences. 
The photographs are well selected. The Hussite era is not given ade- 
quate evaluation. After all, the church was for a while, next to the 
Teyn Church, the cathedral of the Ecclesia bohemica; the Hussite 
King George of Podiebrad is buried in its crypt, and the Hussite epoch 
has left some remarkable deposits in its fabric. Of course, the author 
is Roman Catholic and the book is published by the Catholic Caritas, 
which may explain some of its blind spots. 

Dealing in a related field of religious art is Zoroslava Drobna’s book 
La Riqueza del Bordiado Eclesiastico en Checoslovaquia (Prague, Sfinx, 
1949, pp. 70 + 103 plates of which 14 are in color). The subject of 
ecclesiastical embroidery entails a study of textile methods in the early 
Middle Ages which is touched on rather lightly. Among the earliest 
examples described and illustrated are a piece of Byzantine cloth 
dating from the roth century, found in a royal crypt in St. Vitus Ca- 
thedral, and a 13th century chasuble kept in St. Vitus treasury. An 
infinite variety of patterns and techniques speak of changing tastes 
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- emphases throughout the centuries. The pvook includes a chapter 
on “E] Nino Jests de Praga” by Bonhumir Lifka, which gives us a his- 
is account of the Infant Child Jesus of Prague, a “miraculous” 
relic of the Counter-Reformation. Gorgeous vestments used in adorn- 
ing the statuette are described. 
The course of Bohemian art can also be followed in illuminated 
manuscripts. This is done in Jan Merell’s Bible v Ceskych zemich od 
_nejstarsich dob do soucasnosti (The Bible in Bohemian Lands from 
"Oldest Times to Modern Days, Prague: Katolicka Charita, 1056, pp. 
110 + 96 plates). Most attractive in format, the book traces in text 
and excellent reproductions, of which four are in full color, the story 
of the Bible in Bohemia from the artistic point of view, beginning with 
bs partial translation into Old-Slavonic by SS. Cyril and Methodius in 
A.D. 863, and the Glagolitic Gospel of Rheims. ‘Though a Roman- 
Catholic publication, the book discusses objectively the merits of Hus- 
site and Moravian translations, and photographs show the calligraphic 
and typographic excellency of these versions. ‘The book contains 


French, English, and German summaries. 


NEW LIGHT ON CYPRIAN 


By Joun L. Rossner _ 


Nashotah House 


St. Cyprian: The Lapsed, The Unity of the Catholic Church. Ancient Christian 
Writers, XXV. Translated and annotated by Maurice Bévenot, S. J. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press, 1957, pp. 133. $2.75. 

The Professor of Ecclesiology of Heythrop College, Oxford, presents 
an eminently qualified translation of St. Cyprian’s tractatus, De Lap- 
sis, and De Unitate. Published as Volume XXV of the series 
Ancient Christian Writers, the book is designed to provide the English 
reader with pleasurable access to these two important sermons by the 
father of Christian unity. It will undoubtedly prove to be an effective 
popularization of its editor’s past contribution to the corpus of Cypri- 
anic scholarship, which was a critical survey of the textual controversy 
over the disputed “primacy insertions” in ‘Chapter 4 of De Unitate 
(St. Cyprian’s De Unitate: Chapter 4 in the Light of the Manuscripts, 
London: Burns Oates and Washbourne Ltd., 1938.) 

In a twelve page introduction Fr. Bévenot completes a synopsis of 
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st. Cyprian’s work as it relates specifically to the two sermons, and 
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apart from specifically papal deductions, incorporates a remarkably 
fair and succinct estimate of the particular significance of Cyprianic 
thought. Fifty pages of highly interesting notes punctuate and color 
the work. In many cases the notes protect the reader from illegitimate 
textual references. But it should be stated that the primary achieve- 
ment of both introduction and notes is the presentation of the trans- 
lator’s own particular theory regarding the “primacy insertions” in the 
form of an interpretative commentary on the Cyprianic texts of De 
Unitate. Recourse to Fr. Bévenot’s earlier work must be had in order 
to see this, and a brief résumé of the textual controversy prior to that 
earlier work will be necessary to an informed evaluation of the “Béve- 
not theory.” 

In 1563 a Roman edition by Manutius inserted hithertofore unpub- 
lished lines in the text of Chapter 4 which were unquestionably more 
favorable to a pro-papal interpretation of the Cyprianic concept of 
unity in the Primitive Church. These lines were to be found in a few 
of the then available Medieval manuscripts, but a clear majority of 
the manuscripts did not contain them. Latino Latini, perhaps the 
most competent textual scholar in the mid-sixteenth century, objected 
to their insertion on the grounds that they were unoriginal marginal 
notes which had been later incorporated into the texts of the few manu- 
scripts in question. A subsequent Roman Catholic edition by Pamelius 
in 1568 also included the lines. When in 1682 the Anglican Bishops, 
Fell and Pearson, prepared the Oxford edition, the questioned lines 
were, of course, not included. Even the Roman Catholic Baluze wanted 
to exclude them from the edition which he intended to publ'sh, but he 
died before completion of the work, and they were replaced by Dom 
Maran of St Maur (1724) who assumed the editorship of Baluze. 
From that time until Hartel’s edition for the Vienna Corpus (1868) 
Roman Catholic editions included the lines, and Protestant editions 
excluded them. They became the turning point of Roman versus 
Protestant controversy in the matter of Patristic support for papal 
claims. Until the Vienna Corpus it was a Roman “party line” to insist 
on their originality as a basis for a papal supremacy of divine right 
in the third century Church, and it was equally a “party line” for Pro- 
testants to insist on their spuriousness from the fear that the papal 
polity might be vindicated in its modern form. 

All of this was changed in 1868 when Hartel attacked 
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scripts which contained the insertions and refused them place in the 
Vienna Corpus. The majority of scholars then readily admitted their 
falsity. Archbishop Benson in a tract published in 1897, Cyprian, His 
Life, His Times, His Work, struck the “victorious” blow in a tradition 
of Protestant pamphleteering which had been going on for three hun- 


dred years. 

But, happily for the furtherance of Cyprianic scholarship, the Ro- 
man Catholic world refused to cede so easy a victory. In 1902-1903 
Dom John Chapman presented a new solution in a series of articles 
in the Revue Benedictine, and in an essay printed in the Journal of 
Theological Studies. Vventually, he was able to show that all of the 
“insertions” in the various manuscripts were based upon a certain 
“alternative” version which Hartel had demonstrated as preceding the 
accepted text in one of the manuscripts. The former question of the 
origin of the inserted lines was solved; they all came from one com- 
plete “alternative” version of Chapter 4 of De Unitate. The question 
now was: From where did this “alternative” version come; when, and 
why? Dom John Chapman was able to argue to the satisfaction of the 
great Harnack that already in the third century a manuscript existed 
which contained the “alternative” version in the margin, and that 
this third century “alternative” version would not have been the work 
of a forger of pro-papal persuasion. Further, it was demonstrated 
that while De Unitate as an integral whole, including the textus re- 
ceptus of Chapter 4, was a polemic against the local Carthaginian 
schism, the “alternative” version, on the other hand, was directed 
against the Novatianists at Rome who had revolted against Cornelius, 
the rightful bishop there, and so quite obviously had “deserted the 
Chair of Peter.” These points were not conclusively proved but may 
be adjudged likely facts; no one has ever been able to disprove them. 

Dom John Chapman proceeded to devolve a theory to answer the 
question of the authorship and relative place of the “alternative” or so- 
called “Petrine” version which lay behind all of the “primacy inser- 
tions” in the manuscript. Knowing that this “alternative” version was: 
(1) third century, and (2) anti-Novatian in its purport, Dom John 
Chapman suggested on the basis of textual possibilities that: (1) the 
“alternative” version was Cyprian’s own work, and (2) although found 
preceding the textus receptus in Hartel’s manuscript, he suggested that 
it was written after, not before, the version without the Petrine ref- 
Crences. 


JOHN L, ROSSNER 

Batiffol next adapted Chapman’s theory. He said that the “alterna- 
tive” or “primacy” version was written first, and later revised to ex- 
clude Petrine references and to make its application universal, while 
it had originally been written to apply to the Novatian schism at Rome. 
Van den Eynde accepted the theory that the “alternative” version was 
written first, and added the explanation that Cyprian changed his at- 
titude toward Rome during his baptismal controversy with Pope Ste- 
phen. But B. Poschmann recalled attention to the content of the “al- 
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ternative” version, and showed that Cyprian’s overview of church 
polity had never been papal, had aways been episcopalian, even in 
his most explicit “primacy” references. 


In 1938 Fr. Bévenot consolidated the work of his predecessors and 
suggestd the solution now presented in his annotated translation, 
that is to say: (1) the theory that Cyprian revised his earlier “alter- 
native” or “primacy” version omitting Petrine allusions because (dur- 
ing the baptismal contreversy) he feared lest Pope Stephen either 
would receive or had received therefrom support for papal views of 
church polity which were never intended, and (2) the deduction that 
this implies the third century Church at Rome had “. . . no doubts 
about its Bishop’s authority over the whole Church... .” (p. 7, In- 
troduction), and (3) the excuse for Cyprian’s inadequate and episco- 
palian views that “. . . he had not that long experience of life in the 
Church which alone would have enabled him to write of the Church 
not merely in a way adequate to its present needs, but also with that 
accuracy of touch which would stand the test of time” (Introduction, 
p. 5). 

There is no reason to deny plausibility to part one of Bévenot’s so- 
lution, i.e. the theory that Cyprian revised the “primacy” version 
because he wanted to avoid misunderstanding, whether by the church 
at Rome or elsewhere. As we have stated, the theory is very accommo- 
dating to the truth that Cyprian’s view was consistently episcopalian: 


The truth seems to be that . . . the treatise was not meant as a 
public defence of the Papacy as we understand it... but... of 
the unity which Christ intended for His Church when He founded 


it upon Peter ... that unity, in his theory, was constituted simply 
by the union of the bishops among themselves. (p. 6, Introduc- 
tion.) 


But one who comes to Fr. Bévenot’s book without sharing his a priori 
‘conclusions as to the polity of the third century Church will be unsym- 
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pathetic with his deduction that this implies the third century Church 
at Rome had “. . . no doubts about its bishop’s authority over the 
whole Church... .” (p. 7, Introduction). In the first place, Cyprian 
nowhere talks about anybody’s authority over the universal Church; 
he is clearly discussing wnity, not authority. Fr. Bévenot himself ex- 
plicitly says this in another sentence on the same page: “.. . in truth 
he had never asked himself the question where the final authority in 
the Church might be” (p. 7). We do not agree that Cyprian, the 
greatest figure in the Church of his day, “. .. never asked himself the 
question .. .”, but we cite this as evidence of agreement that he did 


not discuss “final authority” in his De Unitate. Given this, it is diffi- 
cult to see just why Cyprian would have removed his “primacy” al- 
lusions in order to prevent Stephen or anybody else from getting er- 
roneous opinions about his “authority” views; i.e. it was clearly a mis- 
understanding about his “unity” views that he would have guarded 
against by removing the “primacy” allusions. In the second place, 
Bévenot’s “deduction” is based upon the extremely unlikely conjecture 
that Cyprian was sincerely ignorant of a truth vital to any adequate 
view of unity. The fact that St. Cyprian, powerful prelate and father of 
the African Church, had never had or even been forced to “. . . ask him- 
self the question . . .” about such a would-be important thing as the 
“.. . universal jurisdiction of Rome .. .” certainly implies that the 
doctrine was not held very seriously anywhere, rather than Bévenot’s 
idea that it was “... never doubted ...” at Rome. If it were this 
important, it is more likely that the Primate of Africa would have 
known it and therefore been writing a dishonest treatise on Church 
Unity, one we should do better to dismiss as too politically biased in 
favor of African nationalism. This is equally an argument from si- 
lence, but certainly a stronger one than Fr. Bévenot’s. 

Part 3 of Fr. Bévenot’s suggested solution will be quite unacceptable 
to those who respect the explicit views of the Fathers more than they 
trust their own capacities to judge Antiquity by the standards with 
. edifying mode of 


which they approach it. To say that Cyprian’s 
life had led to his elevation to the episcopate perhaps oversoon . . 
and that he lacked “. . . that long experience of life in the Church 
which alone would have enabled him to write of the Church .. . with 

. accuracy” is to put Cyprian in the good company of that host of 
saints and doctors whom Rome must now pronounce as “invincibly 


of truths supposedly known in their several generations. In 


ignorant” 
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view of this, it is more than a little difficult to understand just what 
Fr. Bévenot means when he says on the next page: “Cyprian is a 
standing example of what we mean when we speak of the Papal Pri- 
macy being ‘implicit’ in the Early Church.” 

In spite of necessary obeisance to a controversial polity, the book, 
its Introduction, its notes, and its translations, is a first rate exemplifi- 
cation of what can be done to present the Fathers to the average 
reader in an attractive and relevant way. One readily sees that the 
whole structure is designed to justify in popular terms a theory for 
explaining Cyprian which would be compatible with the modern Pa- 
pacy, but there is found through it all a vital and contemporary rend- 
ering of a genuinely Patristic theme which would be difficult to imi- 
tate. An appreciation of the Christian life and thought of “. .. the 
living Church in action in the middle of the third century” (p. 9) 
would indeed be of infinite value to modern churchmen, Roman and 
Protestant alike. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Which Books Belong in the Bible? A Study of the Canon. By Floyd V. Filson. West- 
minster Press, 1957, pp. 171. $3.00. 

Dean Filson here presents the Stone Lectures delivered at Princeton 
Seminary in 1956. He traces the historic disagreement in the Church 
over the canon of the Old Testament, the Apocrypha and the New 
Testament, shows how modern Biblical scholarship raises difficult ques- 
tions about the canonical authority of some passages and books, deals 
at length with Christian criteria for an Old Testament canon and con- 
siders the claim of the apocryphal books to a place in that canon, ex- 
plicates “apostolic witness” as the criterion of the New Testament 
canon, and pleads the primacy of scripture over ecclesiastical tradition. 

The literary and historical scholarship which have gone into this 
rather popular presentation of a difficult subject is of the calibre which 
readers have come to expect of Dean Filson. However two theological 
problems stalk unresolved throughout the book. First, the dogmata of 
Reformed Christianity respecting the authority of scripture and the 
character of the canon (including the rejection of the Apocrypha) sur- 
round the entire presentation. One is led to wonder whether this par- 
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ticular and particularly biblicist ecclesiastical tradition, not all of whose 
views on scripture are themselves palpably scriptural, is not here 
awarded an inner authority higher than that of scripture itself, in spite 


of protestations to the contrary. 


Second, the New Testament is taken as the definitive Christian au- 
thority on such matters as “apostolic witness,” then the authoritative 
character of the New Testament writings as we have them is built out 
of a concept of “apostolic witness” which itself is derived more from 
early tradition than from the New Testament. Against church tradi- 
‘tions it is maintained that “Every [post-New Testament] confession 
_and decision of the Church must be tested by the basic gospe! and reve- 
lation which the Scripture itself contains” (p. 157). But it is precisely 
the question of a canon of the New Testament to which the Church 


can find no perfectly lucid answer by appeal to the New Testament. 
The adumbration of a criterion of “apostolic witness” out of writings 
which were engaged in the Church’s decision about scripture, and the 
imputation of that criterion to scripture itself, clouds the real question 
and raises more problems than it solves. 


Dean Filson’s book is valuable for focusing in a generally non-techni- 
‘cal manner a number of modern questions about scriptural authority 
which lurk beneath the surface of both scholarly and lay Christian at- 
titdes and statements. One could wish that a way out of the difficulty 
had been as compelling as the description of the way the difficulty arose. 


Then might be approached the nubbiest issue posed by the existence 
of canonical writing, namly the bifurcation of the history of redemption 
into “biblical history” and “church history.” 

A. CLesBscH 


The Exilic Age. By Charles Francis Whitley. The Westminster Press, 1957, pp. 160. 


General interest in the Old Testament has usually been most intense 
in the area of the Exodus or the eighth-century prophets, whereas the 
period of the Babylonian Exile—in some ways the most important and 
creative in all of Israel’s history—has tended to fall into neglect or at 
least to be studied only in certain of its isolated aspects. Important 
as was the Mosaic Age, with its incipient monotheism, and the eighth 
century, with its amazing comprehension of the heights and depths of 
the moral life, the age of the exile was even greater, because it was 


— 
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only then that the religion of Israel demonstrated its power to survive 


the loss of national foundations and to become a universal religion with 
a universal God. A thorough knowledge of the issues, personalities and 
movements of the Exile (if such knowledge were possible) would pro- 
vide a better key to an understanding of the essential nature of Old 
Testament religion than acquaintance with any other period, for the 
character of a movement is better comprehended by a contemplation 
of the heights to which it has attained than by a mere examination of 

its origins. 

For this reason a book on The Exilic Age is most welcome, even 
though the unfortunate paucity of historical sources for the period will 
make any such study necessarily fragmentary and unsatisfying. Mr. 
Whitley’s book will provide the general reader with a good orientation 
in the problems of the age and a satisfactory introduction to the great 
personalities—Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah—who dominated 
it. The chapter on Second Isaiah is, as might have been expected, the 
best in the book and is as good an essay on the subject as can be found 
anywhere. While the book makes no great pretensions from the stand- 
point of literary style, it is readable and interesting. It should prove 
useful in college and seminary courses and perhaps in some advanced 
lay discussion or study groups. 

Although the primary appeal of the book is not to scholars, since it 
presents no original views on any of the crucial issues of the period, the 
author writes from a scholarly perspective and with a wide background 
of reading in the relevant literature, so it is of interest to note the po- 
sition he takes on some of the controverted points. With several re- 
cent commentators he agrees that Jeremiah’s ministry must have begun 
under Jehoiakim, not Josiah, and that therefore any question about 
kis relationship to the Deuteronomic reform is meaningless. On the very 
live question of the character and date of the Book of Ezekiel, he ar- 
gues persuasively for the conservative view which finds the book to be 
substantially what it claims to be. Although he presents sympatheti- 
cally the views of some recent radical critics of Second Isaiah, he him- 
self adheres to the usual critical opinion that it is of 6th century date 
and Babylonian provenance. Some fluidity of conception, he thinks, 
must be admitted in any attempt to decide among the various inter- 
pretations of the Suffering Servant. 


One might wish that the author had not confined himself so carefully 
to well-trodden paths, since there are so many problems of the exilic 
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age which are in need of extensive, if necessarily hypothetical, discus- 
sion: questions particularly with respect to the course of external events 
in the home-land as well as in Babylon, and with regard to internal de- 
velopments in Israel’s thinking, especially as they involve the growing 
dominance of the priestly point of view and the ultimate origins of the 
synagogue and the rabbinate. Perhaps some student will be inspired 
by this book to undertake the larger task. Certainly Mr. Whitley leaves 
his readers in no doubt as to the importance of the period with which 
he deals, emphasizing repeatedly the fact that “. . . the sixth century 
was a period of intellectual awakening such as man had never experi- 
enced before, nor indeed [to be] equalled again until the age of the 
Reformation. . . .” It was the age of Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Second 
Isaiah; but, as he insists, also the age of Zoroaster, Buddha, Thales, 
Anaximander and Xenophanes. Rosert C. DeNTAN 


Prophetic Faith in Isaiah. By Sheldon H. Blank. Warper and Brothers, 1958, pp. 
xX + 241. $3.75. 

The professor of Bible at the Hebrew Union College here presents a 
study which demonstrates that thoroughgoing, critical scholarship and 
a rare, religious sensitivity can be happily and profitably combined. 
The book, parts of which have previously appeared in periodicals, is, 
primarily, a discussion of the thought and theology of the book of 
Isaiah. 

Blank stresses the way in which a book such as Isaiah came into 
being as the result of successive generations of prophetic activity and 
insight. There was Isaiah of Jerusalem from whom the book takes its 
name; in the crises of the Syro-Ephraimitic invasion and the Assyrian 
conquest of Palestine, he saw God at work, judging and rejecting Is- 
rael. ‘There is the Isaiah of legend who prophesies divine protection 
and éalls for trust, who expresses the faith of others than the historical 
Isaiah. There is Isaiah the messianist who awaits a savior-king. There 
is the great Second Isaiah with his view of Israel as God’s servant, 
God’s prophet-people, with a world mission. There is the collection of 
Exilic prophecies, Trito-Isaiah, with its insights into the meaning of 
creative prayer. There is the apocalyptic Isaiah who awaits God’s vio- 
lent irruption into history. The one common ground occupied by the 
many prophets whose activity lies behind the book is that of hopeful 
faith, though such faith is differently interpreted by each of them. 

Blank’s view of Isaiah 7 is the most unusual critical departure. He 
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believes that it, like chapters 36-39, contains (in vss. I-2, 5-12, 14, 16) 
legendary material in which the original prophet of doom becomes a 
prophet of assurance who proclaims the inviolability of Jerusalem. The 
chapter entitled “The Isaiah of Legend and the Seventh Chapter” 
makes sense, and redeems Isaiah of Jerusalem from an otherwise hope- 
less paranoia. 

The discussion of Second Isaiah and the Servant Songs is magnifi- 
cent. The servant, for Blank, is Israel, seen as God’s prophet, though 
the picture of the servant has been greatly influenced by the pre-exilic 
prophets in general and by Jeremiah in particular. In line with Blank’s 
own views, however, the question may be raised as to whether or not 
chapters 40-55 are not, like other parts of the book of Isaiah, more 
the result of the thought and activity of the prophetic group than the 
product of one man. 

The book is so full of so much that it is difficult to select parts of it 
for special mention. ‘The demonstration of how Isaiah 40-55 makes 
prophecy the basis of an enunciation of explicit monotheism is profound. 
The discussion of Isaiah 62 under the title “The Promethean Element 
in Biblical Prayer” is superb. This is the finest book on prophecy and 
the prophets to appear in a long time. Harvey H. Gururie, Jr. 


Resurrection and Historical’ Reason. By Richard R. Niebuhr. Charles Scribners 


Sons, 1957, pp. 181. $3.93. 

This beok is welcome evidence that the remarkable theological in- 
sights of the author’s father and uncle have been carried over into the 
second generation. Not that it represents a mere extension or repeti- 
tion of the thought of H. Richard or Reinhold; it stands in its own 
right as a valuable contribution to theological thinking and will go far 
to establish the reputation of Richard R. He tackles one of the 


fundamental questions of contemporary theology—what does it mean 
to say that our faith is “historical” and, in particular, how is the Resur- 
rection to be understood and taught as an historical “fact”? Dr. Nie- 
buhr recognizes that we find it extremely difficult to give to the Resur- 
rection the place that it occupied in the Gospel of the early Church, 
attributes this incapacity to the widespread acceptance of a naturalistic 
view of history, and argues that the solution to our embarrassment can 
be found only in a revision of our concept of history and of historical 
reason. Instead of judging the Resurrection by preconceived canons of 


historical “normality” we must arrive at our canons of judgment 
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through an examination of the unique place held by the Resurrection 
in the Christian historical consciousness. 

Dr. Niebuhr believes that the confusion between nature and history 
which led so many, both sceptics and Christians, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to dismiss the Resurrection as impossible can be traced back to 
Ritschl’s misunderstanding or distortion of the Kantian distinction be- 
tween theoretical and practical reason. As a result of this, history was 
assumed to conform to general laws discoverable by natural science 
and the uniqueness and individuality of historical events was obscured. 
The historian cannot reason deductively but only inferentially; his con- 
clusions are prebable only and cannot possess even that degree of cer- 
tainty attained by scientific research. Christian theologians such as 
Strauss, Ritschl and Schweitzer who adopted a naturalistic view of 
history were obliged to base their faith in Christ, such as it was, on 
pure practical reason independent of any empirical or objective Re- 
surrection. But, while rejecting the traditional view they found it nec- 
essary to invest the Cross surreptitiously with the significance of the 


Resurrection. 

In doing this, however, the Liberal Protestants were failing to take 
seriously the fact that the very existence of the Church depends upon 
the fact of Resurrection, for it lives by its memory of the history of the 
man Jesus Christ of which the memory of the Resurrection is an in- 
tegral part. It was only because they remembered that He had risen 
that the early Christians remembered His at all, and the Gospels are 
throughout written about the earthly life of one who lives again. “There 
is not even a Lord of history to which the church can appeal, or to 
which it can point, unless it can point to the particular history in which 
his Lordship was manifested as the vindication of our faith in his sov- 
ereignty over all history” (p. 154). Even contemporary neo-orthodoxy 
is in danger of forgetting this truth because it regards history as the 
mere facade or mask behind which true meaning is normally concealed 
and through which it breaks in Christ; the Resurrection is regarded as 
a metaphysical truth rather than the inauguration in history of the new 
creation. Dr. Niebuhr points out that the contemporary emphasis on 
Heilsgeschichte (sacred history) is in danger of implying that there !s 
a history of “meaning” quite independent of “objective occurrences,” 
and it is interesting to note that Professor John McIntyre of Edin- 
burgh in a book published almost simultaneously with this one, The 
Christian Doctrine of History, has voiced a similar disquiet. To treat 
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the acts of God for our salvation as if they were entirely discontinuous 
with other historical events is as unbiblical as to treat them as entirely 
continuous with nature. 

Dr. Niebuhr stresses the fact that the Resurrection and the Church 
are integrally related not only because the latter depends upon the 
former but also because our knowledge of the former is mediated 
through the latter. This is frequently a point of attack for the critic. 
But all history implies a selective process and a certain subjective 
judgement as to what is worth recalling. The stories of the Resurrec- 
tion would not have been written unless their authors had been in- 
volved in the new life which it inaugurated. This has been recognized 
by the form-criticism school, but there is a danger lest this insight be 
pressed to the point of absorbing the history of Christ into that of the 
Church. Even John Knox, whom Dr. Niebuhr cites as an example of 
a sane and positive criticism, is guilty of this confusion at times. The 
very continuance and variety of biblical criticism, however, bears wit- 
ness to the fact that the past history of Christ cannot be forgotten by 
the Church, nor identified with any particular interpretation, for the 
past “has a vitality of its own and is able to intrude into the present 
without being bidden” (p. 142). The critical analysis of the original 
witnesses to the Resurrection from within the context of faith is there- 
fore to be welcomed, for it strengthens rather than weakens the histori- 
cal character of that faith. 

In the concluding chapter Dr. Niebuhr indicates the lines upon which 
he himself would exercise this critical function in the light of his main 
thesis. The significance of the Resurrection appearance lies, he be- 
lieves, in the fact that through them the disciples were able to recog- 
nize the person of Jesus as risen from the dead; the corporeal manifes- 
tations were the necessary means of connection with the past, but they 
are not central to the purpose. “The risen Christ vivified historical 
signs and demanded historical recognition. But to affirm so much 
is to affirm the historicity of the events, for independence and con- 
tingency, recollection and recognition are the categories of history. At 
the same time, however, this very quality of historical independence, 
which must characterize the resurrection appearances if they are his- 
torical at all, prevents us from talking about any ‘proof’ of Jesus’ ap- 
pearances to his disciples” (pp. 175f.). 

Dr. Niebuhr’s analysis of the question and his treatment of other 
theological attempts to relate the Resurrection to history seems to me 
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basically sound and sometimes brilliant. There are, of course, several 
points at which one must take issue. I wonder if it is true to say that 
Bultmann is “virtually devoid of a sense of the Christian community” 
(p. 52): Doubtless his ecclesiology is weak and inadequate, but the 
Christian community is vital to his thought as the means through which 
the Cross is preached and the Word of God becomes existentially pres- 
ent in each generation. I question the assumption (pp. 152f.) that 
the Pauline doctrine of justification was primarily “an analogy for the 
interpretation of human history as a whole.” The discussion of the 
Apostolate (pp. 156f.) is too brief to do justice to the complexities of 
the New ‘Testament picture. Dr. Niebuhr leaves far too little space 
for his discussion of the actual text of the Resurrection stories, and 
does not discuss the important fact that in at least three of the ap- 
pearances the disciples were aware (apparently) of the corporeality of 
the risen Tesus before they recognized Him; indeed the stories are so 
recorded as to draw attention to the fact that recognition was not im- 
mediate or easy. I do not think this invalidates Dr. Niebuhr’s thesis, 
but it does raise some interesting questions about the “objectivity” of 
the appearances. 

In the Preface Dr. Niebuhr disavows any intention of contributing 
to the apologetic treatment of the subject. I am not sure that the two 
aspects of theological concern can be so easily distinguished, and in 
fact much of what he writes does inevitably touch on the problem of 
presenting this faith to modern man. I hope that in due course Dr. 
Niebuhr will give us a full treatment of this problem. We have to ask 
seriously how men can be expected to believe in the truth of a past 
event on the evidence of people whose canons of judgement, both his- 
torical and scientific, were so obviously different from his own. Would 
it be faith to do so? Is Bultmann right in suggesting that belief in the 
historical actuality of something in the past on the evidence of others 
is not only not faith, but may be a barrier to faith? Were the Liberal 
Protestants and Bultmann himself right in their conclusion that it is 
only through the Cross as the event which is both historically verifiable 
(in a way that the Resurrection is not) and the decisive act of God’s 
love that men can come to faith? What is the significance of the fact 
that in St. Mark’s Gospel the centurion confesses “Truly this man was 
the son of God” at the Cross without any Resurrection appearance? I 
hope, as I say, that Dr. Niebuhr will take up some of these questions. 
But I must also express the hope that when he does so he will give 
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son is a difficult book to read, and this difficulty does not spring entirely 
from the subject matter. Dr. Niebuhr’s style is far from lucid and he 
suffers somewhat from the tendency of all thesis writers (the book was 
originally presented for a Ph.D. at Yale) to multiply theological jar- 
gon. ‘The argument of the book proceeds by a sort of spiral so that the 
same points, slightly differently presented, keep on recurring. The re- 
sult is that the reader at times wonders whether he is getting anywhere. 
! kept on despite this discouragement and I am glad I did. But I had 
to review the book! The format is excellent and I only noted a couple 
of typological errors; but the second (p. 70) was serious enough to 
make nonsense of a whole paragraph. R. F. Herriincer 


Faith and Ethics: The Theology of H. Richard Niebuhr. Ed. by Paul Ramsey. 
Harper and Brothers, 1957, pp. 306 + xiv. $5.00. 

This book differs from the usual Festschrift in not signalling a par- 
ticular occasion, birthday or retirement, in the life of the subject. It is 
rather, as explained by Paul Ramsey in the foreward, based on the 
conviction that Dr. Niebuhr’s theological and ethical works as published 
even now merit critical evaluation and, it hopes to make its own con- 
tribution to the ongoing discussion; the conversation wherein it is 
possible to know the “complex object of theology;” a conversation, or 
better a “trialogue,” which is a “constant process of a radically mono- 
theistic reformation.” 

There are eight other contributors to the volume, former students or 
colleagues of Niebuhr, who in their various essays help to make the 
book of considerable interest and importance. 

Liston Pope, Dean of the Yale University Divinity School, intro- 
duces the subject by a chapter of “personal appreciation;” a warm 
tribute based on twenty-five years acquaintance, first as a student and 
now as a co-worker. 

The next two chapters, by Hans W. Frei, comprising about one-third 
of the text, are really the heart of the matter; a discussion of the the- 
ological background of Niebuhr’s thought and an explication and eval- 
uation of the subject’s theology. All readers will feel indebted to Hans 
Frei for a remarkably lucid and penetrating exposition of a viewpoint 
which although familiar and impressive has not been previously so 
systematically presented. (It is, of course, part of the attractiveness of 
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Niebuhr’s method that one seems to be engaged in a conversation with 
him rather than being a mere audience at a lecture.) 

The two sources of Niebuhr’s theological thought, which cannot be, 
of course, separated from his sociological and ethical analyses, are to 
be found in his general “reformed” church tradition and the academic 
tradition of nineteenth century Protestant theology as represented by 
post-Kantian romanticism and metaphysical idealism on one hand and 
Schleiermacher on the other. Looming large among the contributors 
to Niebuhr’s thought is obviously Ernst Troeltsch who is not to be iden- 
tified with the general “academic tradition” of nineteenth-century the- 
olegy. 

Niebuhr’s preoccupation with the problem of religious communica- 
tion has been aided by Existentialism, more specifically and immedi- 
ately perhaps, by Martin Buber and the exponents of “Crisis Theol- 
ogy.” 

The analysis of Niebuhr’s own position is directed to two ends. First, 
there is a lengthy discussion of theological method, mainly as this is 
expressed in The Meaning of Revelation. It is in this area that the 
most distinctive characteristic of Niebuhr’s theological thought appears. 
His “relational-valuation” and “relativism” are the trade-marks of the 
Richard Niebubrian approach. It is this double philosophico-theologi- 
cal orientation which provides the context for his “radical monotheism,” 
a phrase which by the way is not self-explanatory and would perhaps 
be better rendered as “consistent monotheism.” The fundamental pro- 
blem as Niebuhr sees it, is how can the essentially polytheistic worship 
of natural man be converted from a hostile confrontation with God to 
a relationship of faith, hope, and love. 

Secondly, under two headings—The Doctrine of God and Chris- 
tology—are elucidated the theological conclusions of Niebuhr. “When 
we are confronted by God outside of Jesus Christ, he comes to us as 
power.” 


Power is not simple givenness or “thereness;” it is a positive 
obstruction; it stands in opposition to our “good”, naturalistically re- 
garded or rationally conceived. Niebuhr’s theology is theo-centric not 
Christocentric; and this is so much the case that the Unity of God 
overwhelms the Trinity. His trinitarianism is, or verges on, a merely 
economic one. 

In his Christology, Niebuhr departs from the contemporary empha- 
sis on the work of Christ to the neglect of a doctrine of the person of 
Christ by asserting that Christ is “one and the same whether he ap- 


pears as man of flesh and blood or as risen Lord.” Christ is defined by 
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Niebuhr the moralist, i.e. “the excellences of his character which on 
the one hand he exemplifies in his own life, and which on the other 
he communicates to his followers.” 

Hans Frei believes that the shift of emphasis from a psychological 
interpretation of the person of Jesus Christ (inevitable in all discussions 
of the “messianic consciousness”) and the continuous methodological 
discussion (which reduces the problem to the question of a Christocen- 
tric interpretation of history) to a statement of the “moral sonship” is 
a promising field for further study and a fruitful suggestion for break- 
ing up the present theological log-jam. As Niebuhr himse!f admits, 
the “moral” portrait needs to be complemented by historical and meta- 
physical approaches. 

“The power and attraction that Jesus Christ exercises over men 
never comes from him alone, but from him as Son of the Father. It 
comes from him in his Sonship in a double way, as man living to God 
and God living with Men” (Christ and Culture). 

Successive chapters of the book work out the application of Niebuhr’s 
thought in specific areas or extend the discussion of details of his basic 
approach. In the opinion of the reviewer of particular interest are 
Christian Ethics and Social Policy by James Gustafson, A Theological 
Analysis of Race Relations by Waldo Beach, and The Real Presence 
of the Hidden God by Carl Michalson. 

No doubt other readers would discover for themselves other gems 
in the same quarry which will be equaily to their liking. 

A full bibliography of Richard Niebuhr’s writings, compiled by the 
Librarian of Yale Divinity School, Raymond P. Morris, enhances the 
usefulness of the book. And not to be overlooked is the frontispiece, a 
remarkable photographic portrait of the subject by the noted Alfred 


isenstaedt. Auten D. 


The Presocratic Philosophers. By G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957, pp. x1 + 487. $9.50. 

This is not only a book about the presocratics—a critical history— 
but an edition of the texts, in Greek and English, with textual notes 
and commentary. It belongs with Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker (7th ed., 1954), and indeed presupposes that work and 
prints the fragments which are not fully represented in Diels. It also 
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presupposes the great modern works in the history of philosophy, by 
Zeller, Burnet, Cornford, Ross, Cherniss, and others, and the great 
modern editions of Plato, Aristotle, and the other Greek philosophers. 
The student is thus well-equipped for further research, if he is advanced 
enough to use this work. It will undoubtedly be a standard and indis- 
pensable treatise for years to come: our great-grandsons will still be 
using Kirk and Raven as we still use Ritter and Preller. ‘There are 
other books, of course, valuable for beginners and also for advanced 
students: Miss Freeman’s Companion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, 
and the Ancilla that goes with it; and also Werner Jaeger’s indispens- 
able Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers. But there is nothing 
like Kirk and Raven 

Why should students of theology be concerned with such a book: 
The answer is simple. There never would have been any theology—- 
in the Christian sense—without Greek philosophy; and there never 
would have been any philosophy—in the Greek sense—without the pre- 
socratics, for they were the ones who planted the fruitful garden of 
western philosophy, raised the questions that are central to all phi- 


a commentary on the texts. 


losophy, cosmology, even science, and set in process the whole develop- 
ment of thought that produced what we know as philosophy. When 
the church arrived on the scene, it first avoided all entangling alliance 
with philosophy (and with good reason: the “science—or gnosis— 
falsely so called” was mostly humbug), then (with the apologists) 
adopted it, and finally (with the Alexandrians and later fathers) made 
it a quarry for the building of Christian dogmatic theology. Hence 
the long background of this history of theology is of interest and value 
to the Christian student, to this day. How came men to view the 
world and its origin and destiny, the nature of man himself, his mind 
and soul, the possibilities of knowledge, divine and human, as men 
viewed these matters in the first and second centuries? Answer: sec 
the history of ideas in the Greek world from Thales down! The very 
words men used every day were conditioned by this long past-—not that 
they were used in the philosophical sense, but they certainly took on 
—or retained—their old color, even when used by non-philosophers. 
Even the language of the Greek New Testament is affected by this 
long-past history. and some of these passages in Kirk and Raven should 


be cited in the lexicon. 
The book opens with a very important sketch of the sources and 
then a chapter on “The Forerunners of Philosophical Cosmogony”: 
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the naive view of the world, Okeanos, Night, the Hesiodic cosmogony, 
the Orphic cosmogonies, and Pherecydes of Syros—a chapter where 
the Orphic system is set against its proper backeround. Considering 
the importance of Orphism for N.T. study (at least as conducted by 
many scholars past and present), this is a most important section. An- 
other section which the careful student will appreciate is the one on 
the Doxographical Tradition (p. 4 ff.), where the state of the sources 
is made vividly clear. Much of the ancient tradition is at second or 
third hand. If enly we had several volumes by each of the old creative 
thinkers who preceded them, as have for documentation of the thought 
of Plato and Aristotle! We are well aware of this state of limitation in 
sources within the New Testament literature; but it is true of all an- 
cient literature—we have to make as much as we can of the little that 
has come down to us. Fortunate the ancient writers whose fragments 

fall into such competent hands as those of Messrs. Kirk and Raven! 

C, Grant 


Patterns in Comparative Religion. By Mircea Eliade. Sheed and Ward, Inc., 1958, 
pp. 484. $6.50. 

The English-speaking world came to know Dr. Mircea Eliade through 
his The Myth of the Eternal Return, translated into English in 1954. 
Born in Romania, he studied at the Universities of Bucharest and Cal- 
cutta, and has lectured at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne 
and at various other European universities before coming to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1956. He rightly holds that a religious phenome- 
non will be only recognized as such if it is studied as something re- 
ligious: “To try to grasp the essence of such a phenomenon by means 
of physiology, psychology, sociology, economics, linguistics, art or any 
other study is false; it misses the one unique and irreducible element in 
it—the element of the sacred.” 

In the present volume, the author deals with a twofold problem: 
“first, what is religion and secondly, how far can one talk of the his- 
tory of religion?” Avoiding evolutionism in the development of religions, 
Mliade examines a number of cosmic “hierophanies,” the sacred re- 
vealed at different cosmic levels, such as the sky, waters, earth, and 
stones, because “describing them explains on the one hand the dialectic 
of the sacred, and on the other what sort of forms the sacred will take.” 
Numerous religious forms are examined under such headings as “the 
Sky and Sky Gods,” “the Sun and Sun-worship,” “the Moon and its 
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Mystique,” “the Water and Water Symbolism,” etc. After each chap- 
ter, the author adds “recent discussion and bibliography,” which in it- 
self is a valuable contribution to the students of the Comparative Study 
of Religions. 

This reviewer urges the readers of ATR to pay special attention to 
the chapters on “Sacred Places: Temple, Palace, ‘Centre of the 
World’ ” and “Sacred Time and the Myth of Eternal Renewal.” Those 
who found Eliade’ s concept of “the Myth of the Eternal Return” stim- 
ulating will find his discussion on “the symbolism of the ‘centre’” and 
“Nostalgia for Paradise” (both discussed in Chapter X) equally sug- 
gestive and imaginative. 

How does the author view the relationship between hierophanies and 
history? Eliade touches on this point very briefly in the conclusions. In 
his own words: “though history may be capable either of assisting or 
of paralysing new religious experiences, it can never manage to abolish 
the need for religious experience. Indeed ... the dialectic of hiero- 
phanies allows of the spontaneous and connie rediscovery of all re- 
ligious values, whatever they may be and at whatever historical stage 


may be the society or individual who rediscovers them.” Thus, accord- 
‘ng to Eliade, there is permanence of structure in hierophanies: “The 
dialectic of the hierophany remains one, whether in an Australian 
churinga or in the Incarnation of the Logos. In both cases we are faced 
with a manifestation, vastly different obviously, of the sacred in a 
fraement of the universe; in both is implicit the problem of the ‘per- 
sonality’ or ‘impel rsonality’ of the epiphany.” This intriguing problem, 
the author promises, will be discussed fully in the companion volume of 
Patterns in Comparative Religion, which will soon be published. 

Josepn M. Kitracawa 


on, Society and the Individual. By J. Milton Yinger. Macmillan, 1957, pp. 322. 


Dr. Yinger. who is Professor of Sociology and Anthropology at Ober- 
tin College. is convinced that the student of society must be a student of 
religion: “Wherever one looks—in a preliterate village, in a commer- 
cial town. in a modern metropolis—he finds religion woven into the 
fabric of social life. Beliefs, rituals, group structures are enormously 
various, but no society lacks them. To neglect the study of religion is 
to miss one of the most fruitful ways of studying the life of man.” The 
crucial question is the author’s definition of religion. This he gives 
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solely in terms of function. Religion, to Yinger, is an effort to per- 
form certain functions for man—it is “a system of beliefs and practices 
by means of which a group of people struggles with these ultimate pro- 
blems of human life.” 

Starting from such a perspective, Yinger draws a distinction between 
the sociology of religion and the sociological analysis of particular re- 
ligions. “The former is an attempt to discover general principles con- 
cerning the relationship of religion to society; the latter seeks to apply 
these principles to specific situations.” Throughout the book the author 
attempts to develop general principles regarding the relation of “Re- 
ligion to Morals, Science, and Magic,” “Religion and Personality,” “Re- 
ligion and Variation among Societies,” “Religion and Social Status,” 
“Religion and Economics,” “Religion and Political IInstitutions,” and 
“Religious Change and Social Change.” 

Parenthetically, this reviewer holds that there are two kinds of so- 
ciology of religion, one which derives from sociology and the other from 
Religionswissenschaft (cf. “The Nature and Program of the History of 
Religious Field” by Joseph M. Kitagawa, Divinity School News, the 
University of Chicago, November, 1957). Although both kinds of so- 
ciology of religion deal with the same data, and may even utilize similar 
methods, one sociology of religion inevitably views the data “sociologi- 
cally” (or “functionally,” as Yinger does), while the other views the 
same data “religio-scientifically.” It is the conviction of this reviewer 
that either one of the sociology of religion can stimulate and learn from 
the other, but neither can absorb the other. In this sense, Yinger 
claims more for his type of sociology of religion than it can actually 
deliver. 

In his previous book, Religion in the Struggle for Power, Yinger 
‘ightly states: “Social science is having a difficult time steering the nar- 
row course between the Scylla of uncontrolled theorizing and the Chary- 
bdis of raw empiricism.” ‘This difficulty is by no means overcome by 
his effort in the present volume. Joseru M. Krracawa 


Pastoral Theology: A Reorientation. By Martin Thornton. S. P. C. K., 1956, pp. 
278. (Distributed by Macmillan and Co., New York, $5.00.) 

In some respects this is a curious work. It seems to cross fresh 
thresholds at times but at other times seems amazingly antiquarian. 
On some pages there is a dynamism influenced by modern liturgical 
movements, for example, whereas on other pages there is a scent of 
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scholastic Thomism. On p. 4 Thornton interprets religion as activity— 
in terms of “an agent ‘religioning’ ”"—and cautions against the old-fash- 
ioned “faculty psychology.” But on p. 7 he shows a propensity toward 
rather rigorist definition, as when he denotes “the essentia! work of 
pastoral priesthood” as “ascetical direction, with moral theology as a 
test and parochial theology as a setting.” 

For the American reader (and for many British educationists as 
well) the author’s distinction between “ascetical direction” and “teach- 
ing” will seem strangely unreal. The former he seems to like to think 
of as “coaching,” whereas “teaching” he seems to refer to only in terms 
of formal classroom instruction, in the sense of imparting information 
about. ‘This kind of distinction is very difficult to accept by those to 
whom the concept of teaching long ago has outgrown the kind of defini- 
tion which would restrict it to rational analysis in the form of lecturing. 
Likewise many will have trouble in accepting his view of the priest’s 
vocation as precluding the clergyman’s having “authority, knowledge 
or right to advise on education, choice of career, political theory, legal 
affairs, or even the practical aspects of matrimony” (p. 11). No one 
could readily disagree with his contention that the clergyman’s main 
function should be spiritual, but the giving of personal direction in 
prayer to one’s parishioners certainly means that one will be seeing the 
as integrally involving all these other 


life of prayer—the life of faith 
avenues of human experience. 

Yet the author’s deep desire that inside a parish there should be a 
deeply committed inner core Gf devout souls under a churchly disci- 
pline is certainly commendable, as are many of his penetrating analy- 
sis of the fallacious quantitative measurements to which even the 
Church has been prone. The result of his recommendations, if carried 
out, would be intensive cultivation of the few—the saving “Remnant” 
—rather than the Church’s reaching out to embrace all mankind, though 
he feels that the latter would be more truly accomplished in the end by 
exactly the approach he suggests. His ideal is the small parish, the 
rigorously disciplined priest, and the congregation whose life is centered 
in Offices, Eucharist and personal devotional life. It was interesting 
to this reviewer to see how the author takes Herbert Farmer’s concept 
of God as “absolute demand” and “final succor,” transmogrifying this 
into “the Church’s ascetical interpretation of Christ’s absolute de- 
mand.” One feels that Professor Farmer would scarcely come out with 
the position that any Rule as rule could be equated with the believer's 
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direct confrontation with God in faith—no matter how worthy the 
Rule might be. 

The book is well worth careful study. One may not always feel that 
he has come out with the right answer to his problem as stated: “Might 
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we achieve, in practice, disciplined direction, zealous prayer, sacrificial 
living, in more than an esoteric clique?” (p. 17). But there is reason 
to rejoice that a man essentially mystical and ascetical should be so 
deeply concerned with the common life of people in the parishes. He 
commends the approach represented in the Oratory of the Good Shep- 
herd, of which he himself is a member, which he regards as “perhaps 
the most constructive of all modern attempts to bridge the enclosed 
order-parochial religion gulf, for here are groups of priests, laymen, and 
companions, under a common Rule and discipline which is nevertheless 
readily amenable to almost any parochial circumstance.” The Oratory’s 
patron is Nicholas Ferrar, and the author thinks of Little Gidding as a 
“sublime community.” He writes: “If we take the developed ascetic 
of Loyola and the Carmelites, the cell seclusion of the Carthusians, 
conversi from Citeaux, the Benedictine Rule, devotio moderna, and 
Little Gidding, the Remnant pedigree is complete: a strange mixture, 
but the blood is blue” (p. 114). But maybe not red enough for a so- 
ciety which might mistake the combination for escape, even though no 
one could accuse Martin Thornton of unawareness of the world in 
which people, after all, do and must live, Kenpic B. Cutty 


: NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
Christianity and Symbolism. By F. W. cussion is scholarly, clear, and thought- 
Duiistone, Westminster Press, 1955, provoking; although they ate the work 
Ppp. 320. $4.50. 
of a man of great learning, they are 


Christianity and Communication. By F. 7 
W. Dillistone. Scribner, 1956, pp. 156. "eadily understandable by anyone who 
$3.00. will apply himself to their reading. 

The first of the books is concerned with 
These two books by the Dean of Liver- : ; 

; : signs, symbols, and sacraments, with em- 

pool—who from 1947 to 1952 was profes- 
ae he Eni | Thecloe: phasis upon the central place which the 

sor of theology at the I hcologi- 

symbolic action holds in human experience 
cal School—should be noticed together, and g fortiort Christian religious experi- 
for the theme of them both is the mean- ence, The second half of the work dis- 

ing and place of symbolism both in cusses Baptism and the Eucharist, with a 

Christian thought and in Christian teach- particularly useful treatment of the con- 

ing and evangelism. As one has come to cept of sacrifice in its symbolic setting. 

expect in Dr. Dillistone’s writing, the dis- A final chapter raises the question of the 
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abiding value of the traditional Christian 
symbols and makes helpful suggestions as 
to ways in which the apparent loss of 
contemporary society 


their meaning in 


may be met and countered. 

The second book deals with the prob- 
Christian 
Dillistone 


communication. In it 
his discussion in 


lem of 
Dr. 
the two types of symbol—the “heard” 
the Word and the Image. 


He believes that the two go together and 


centres 


and the “seen,” 
can never be separated: and he suggests 


ways in which these two are related to 
the perennial factors in man’s situation, 
so that Christianity speaks significant'y 
to both because of this kind of analogy. 
Not least important in this book is a 
thoughtful consideration of Bultmann’s 
views on Christian myth. 

Any parish priest and any educated 
larman could read both of these books 


with great profit. W. N. F. 


Theolozy Betzecen Yesterday and Tomor- 
row. By Joseph L. Hromadka. West- 
minster Press. 1957. pp. 106. $2.75. 


Here is a splendid book which deserves 
to be widely Joseph Hromadka. 
presently Dean of the Comenius Faculty 


read. 


of Theology, Prague. and a member of 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. is distressed by the 
lack of communication between the chur- 
ches of the West and those behind the 
“Iron Curtain.” His teaching at Prince- 
ton from 1934 to 1947 
speak to the churches in the West with 


enable him to 


real understanding. The very scarcity of 
material available to the English reader 
by Christians in the Russian dominated 
countries, the stature of Dr. Hromadka 
in his native land and his ability to write 
with and the 
ideological conflict. make this an impor- 


insight grace on present 


tant book. 
An opening chapter dealing with the 
task of theology in the present crisis is 


BOOKS 


followed by one on the mission of the 
church. The author would have theolog; 
embrace exact scientific research and the 
philosophy of religion. Its central task 
however, task from the 
life of the church, is a living interpre. 
tation of the Word of God. ‘This mean: 
taking revelation and contemporary his 


inseparable 


torical events with the utmost seriousness 
The tradition of the church, of which the 
Bible is a is essential to its life 
“The proclamation of the Gospel in th 


and 


church. 


part, 


fellowship of love service—this i 
the of the This 
sion is to those within and outside th 


mission mis 


church. The line between church and 
world cannot be drawn with any rea 
assurance. The prophetic function 


the church belongs to its very structure 
In adjusting too easily to its surround- 
ings. in its failure to feel “the urgency 
to speak for national. social, racial and 
for oppressed, 
neglected. underprivileged. forsaken peop! 
before it late.” the church or 
both sides of the “Iron Curtain” is now 
undergoing the judgement of God. 


international justice poor. 


Was too 


The most provacative portions of th 
book are the final chapters in which Dr. 
Hromadka attempts to give a propheti 
Ther 


are points at which one wishes to tak 


interpretation of the present era. 


issue with him. For example this re 


viewer believes that in criticizing tI 
failure of the Western nations to provid 
leadership at a crucial juncture of worl 
history Dr. Hromadka fails to appreciat 


(and 


ment in the granting of political freedor 
I 


the real political moral) achieve- 
to large sections of Asia and Africa form- 
erly ruled by the North Atlantic power 
One questions whether there is any rea! 
opportunity for prophetic criticism of an 
government under Russia’s dominatior 
The memory of Budapest remains fres' 
critical reactior 


from appreciatins 


in our Such 


must not distract 


: 


ture. 
und- 
ency 

and 
ssed, 
cople 
1 on 


now 


the 
Dr. 
hetic 
“here 
take 

the 
wide 
vorid 
ciate 
ieve- 
odom 
‘orm- 
wers. 
real 
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ition. 
fresh 


tions 


ating 


Ti ou.” 
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Here is a serious and 
responsible Christian 
sader who believes that after Munich, 
y38, the destiny of the Central European 
nations has become inexorably involved 
with that of Russia rather than the 
Western powers. For Dr. Hromadka, “the 
future of the church (in the East) de- 
ends—humanly speaking—on our posi- 


the book, however. 
statement by a 


tive understanding of our situation, not 


n any tacit intention to weaken the 
cial order.” This attempt deserves the 
ympathetic understanding of Western 


readers, both for the light it sheds on 
hurch life in the Russian dominated 
ountries and for what the author has 
to say Nothing but good can 
me from conversations stimulated by 
i book of this sort. 


to us. 


Pomting the Way. By Martin Buber. 
Harper and Brothers, 1957, pp. 239. 
$4.50. 


Here is a collection of essays and ad- 
lresses by Martin Buber from 1909 to 
1954 which include, according to the au- 
thor, “with one exception .. . only those 
that, in the main, I can also stand be- 
hind today.” They cover a wide range 
f subjects—drama, religion, social and 
political analysis, philosophy. None have 
ppeared in English before and they are 
translated by Maurice Friedman. 

The exception is a significant one en- 
titled, “The Teaching of the Tao.” The 
uthor claims that it represents a mystical 
age through which he had to pass be- 
fore he could enter an “independent re- 
lationship with being.” Though he may 
have now transcended it, he has given 
is a brilliant study of mysticism as the 
juest for inner personal unity. His com- 


ments on the essay in the foreword in- 


licate why he came to abandon mysticism 
the fulfillment of this quest and 


pushed deeper in the direction of “I- 


Taken together, they are an in- 
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in the field of 
the history of religion as well as impor- 


structive bit of research 


tant documents in the evolution of Mar- 
tin Buber. 

The essays themselves are divided into 
three parts, each leading into the other. 
The first “Toward Authentic 
Existence,’ 


section, 
’ is illustrative of Buber’s own 
gropings, his encounters with reality, his 
quest for unity of existence, his wrestling 
with philosophical problems. The second, 
“The Dimension of Dialogue,” is devoted 
to criticism from the vantage point of 
the philosophy of Dialogue. He examines 
problems of drama and the stage, Goethe’s 
concept of humanity, under- 
standing of intuition and the work of 
Two of the essays 


3ergson’s 


Franz Rosenzweig. 
deal with psychotherapy and education. 
They are statements of extraordinary im- 
portance to a generation which looks to 
each for saving grace. Buber reminds us 
that the authentic meeting of persons, 
real dialogue, is essential to both fields if 
there is to be healing or growth. Thus 
he defends the inclusion of many con- 
flicting points of view in the educational 
process and he criticizes the kind of 
psychotherapy which regards the subject 
as a patient to be cured of complexes 
rather than as a person to be met. They 
represent most pertinent observations and 


ought to be widely disseminated. 


The final section is concerned with 
problems of political action and social 
health—“Politics, Community and Peace.” 
In this mind, it is the high 
point of the book. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, each essay represents the au- 
thor’s response to a particular leader or 
event. The complexities facing the re- 
ligious man in political action are dis- 
cussed in two essays on Gandhi, one of 
them a letter to Gandhi when the letter 
proposed that the Jews under Hitler 
practice non-violent resistance. A study 
of Hitler and Mussolini illuminates many 
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aspects of the sociology of leadership. 
Several essays discuss the distinction be- 
tween society and the state and its im- 
portance for political health, The con- 
cluding essays are largely addresses on 
the hope of peace today. They contain 
3Zuber’s analysis of today’s global break- 
diagnoses the trouble as a 
of trust. Therefore his so- 
lution envisages talks trusted 
leaders from each side of the iron curtain 
and from various nations who, having 
overcome basic distrust within themselves, 


micht be able to recognize and confirm 


down. He 
breakdown 
between 


their “partner’s in dialogue.” They might 
then be able to speak of the real needs of 
their people, and to deal with one another 
in the mutuality of real dialogue. 
Unquestionably this is a utopian solu- 
tion of the world’s Buber 
himself would say so. It illustrates his 
particular type of utopianism and points 
to the obvious fact that peace can only 
come when the broken relationships be- 
tween nations are knitted up. Hence 
there is a prophetic element in Buber’s 
utopianism. One knows that though his 
proposals are not likely to come to pass, 
the time may come when the very im- 
posibility of the situation we have cre- 
ated may lead men to turn again in some 


problems. 


humility and genuineness to one another. 
Utopian or no, Buber does hit upon the 
one hope for peace. 3.8. 


The Nez Man. By Ronald Gregor Smith. 
Harper, 1956, pp. 120. $2.50. 


The editor of the S. C. M. 


press is concerned with the search for a 


former 


new anthropology, “a view of man which 
will pay proper respect both to the in- 
sights of the Renaissance about man and 
the insights of Christianity about God in 
relation to The Bible with its 
emphasis upon history. its focus upon the 


” 
man. 


common experiences of men in society and 
its vivid awareness of God as the active 
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partner in every situation provides t 
point of departure. In the writings 
Buber, Bonhoeffer, Bultmann and Pau 
Tillich, Professor Smith sees emerging t 
outlines of a Christian anthropology whi 
takes seriously both the Biblical and Cl: 
sical-Renaissance strains of thought. Re 
hold Niebuhr is conspicuously absent fri 
Professor Smith’s galaxy. The book is a 
brief yet useful introduction to conte: 
pory discussion on the Christian doctrit 


of Man. The “new anthropology” |! 
not yet emerged with any real clarity. 

Preaching the Christian Year. Edited 


by Howard A. Johnson, with a fo: 
word by James A. Pike. Scribne: 
1957, Pp. 241. $3.75. 


The volume is composed of eight « 
says on preaching in the seasons of t 
Church year, by the late Dean Fosbrol 
A. T. Mollegen, Theodore Wedel, Willis 
Nes, Frederick Grant, Langmead C: 
serley, Norman Pittenger, and Theode 
Ferris, respectively. 

It belongs to the category of remot 
immediate preparation for 
The essa 


rather than 
preaching, for the most part. 
are in the first place a gracious act 

theological hospitality on the part of tl 
distincuished writers, each speaking in | 
and sharing a characterist 
focus of thought: Fosbroke, the doctri 
of God; Mollegen, Christ the key 

Scripture and liturgy; Wedel, the way 

God with Nes, the eternal We 
and the eternal Sacrifice; Grant, histo 
and the Incarnation: Casserley. the sing 
lar Christ; Pittenger, the catholic fait 
for modern man: Ferris, honest discip 


own accent 


many, 


ship. 

In the second place, they open window 
on a broader range. Casserley’s essay 1 
an invitation to re-study his The Chri 
ian in Philosophy; Pittenger and Casser! 
both employ a term (co-inherence) remi- 
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ndows 
say is 
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sserley 

remi- 


niscent of the late Charles Williams; Til- 
lich and Kierkegaard appear frequently 


oth on and behind the pages: Grant 
eckons us to a reconsideration of ancient 
on-Jewish religion, especially as pre- 
nted by Nilsson; Grant and Nes write 
f sacrifice, reminding this reader at least 
f Cyril Richardson’s illuminating article 
n that subject in the January 1950 num- 
er of this Review. 

The book then, provides an opportunity 


to learn from some wise colleagues and a 


timulus to think again about some funda- 


rentals. 
Lowrie of Princeton & Rome. Fdited 
by Alexander C. Zabriskie. Seabury 


$3.50. 


Press, 1957. pp. 241. 


This is a book of somewhat unusual 
haracter in that it is a serics of nine 
ssays written in honor of and about the 
ivluence of a man whose life and teach- 
igs have deeply affected the lives of the 
riters. There is a further unique factor 
1 the delightful genealogical “rebuttal” 
y the subject of the essays in reply to 
¢ introduction by the late Alexander C. 
abriskie. sometime Dean and Professor 
f the Virginia Theological Seminary. 
The title is taken from the fact that 
’r. Lowrie received his university training 
Princeton (to which community ul- 
mately he returned for his “retirement,” 
hich has included the production of 
wenty-seven books) and Rome, Italy, 


where he served from 1907 to 1930 as 


Recoor of St. Paul’s-within-the-Walls 
‘hurch. Dr. Lowrie’s life has: been a 
ch and full one, embracing everything 
rom scholarly research to visiting the 
\rmies at the front in World War I. as 
‘ell as the active ministry of parishes. 
His publications cover a wide range of 
tbjects in the fields of theology, art, 
turgy, personal discipleship, etc. 


The foreword of the book compresses 
.e spirit of the essays in saying that it 
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is dedicated “To the Reverend Walter 
Lowrie . Whose vast erudition and 
sparkling wit have served to commend 
to us and to many the reasonableness of 
that Faith with which his life is instinct, 
and to which he brings the rich maturity 
of his eighty-nine years.” 

This volume is more than a tribute of 
affection to an individual, however. It 
is a compendium of the thought of this 
mind of “vast erudition and sparkling 
wit” and a man of Christian character 
and saintliness whose place in the history 
of our Church is secure and who is al- 
ready well on the way to becoming a 
legend. w. 


The Mystery of the Holy Innocents and 
Other Poems. By Charles Péguy. 
Translated by Pansy Pakenham. With 
an Introduction by Alexander Dru. 
Harper, 1956, pp. 168. $3.co. 

Péguy: His Prose and Poetry. By Alex- 
ander Dru. Harper, 1956, pp. 121. 
$2.5C 

Although these two slim books have 
been published as companion volumes, 

M. P. F. Pakenham’s translation of Le 

Mystére des saints innocents and other 

poems by Péguy may appeal less to the 

specialist than to the general English- 
speaking reader who wishes to know more 
about Péguy’s poetry and neo-Catholic 

Mr. Dru’s book, on the other 

hand, although also addressed to the 


thought. 


general reader, may strike him as some- 
what confusing; it assumes a detailed 
background in the political and religious 
controversies of the time. But it may 
be appreciated by the specialist for the 
interesting thesis it supports. 

Mr. Dru postulates that Péguy’s poetry 
is the symptom and the symbol of his 
religious experience, so that much of 
what Péguy says about his poetry may 
be equally well applied to his religion. 
Out of this Mr. Dru concludes that the 
key to the apparent contradiction of 


1_| § 
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Péguy’s espousal of both Socialist and 
Catholic thought, as well as to the form 
and content of his verse, may be found 
in his poetic conviction that in freedom 
the source of tradition. To define 
what these terms meant for Péguy (and 
Mr. 
gies with Coleridge’s famous definition of 
the Imagination) is, of course, one of the 
objectives of the book. 


lies 


Dru sees here rather curious analo- 


Heretofore, the image of Péguy in this 
country has been largley that presented 
by Julian Green in 1943—Péguy the sym- 
bol of the French resistance, the peasant 
from Orleans, the modern incarnation of 
the spirit of Saint Joan. The image pre- 
sented by Mr. Dru is profounder, more 
more universal in appeal. For 
Péguy represents not so much a 


original, 
him, 
return to the spirit of the middle ages 
as to the freely creative spirit of the early 
Christians in his attempt to use the new 
freedom given him by grace to build the 
eternal city of God out of the ruins of a 
neo-pagan world. P. W. 


Christianity 
World. 
1957, Pp- 


In this book, based on his Hewett 
Lectures in 1955, Professor Toynbee asks 
(1) What are the 
criteria for comparisons between religions? 
(2) What are the characteristics of the 
contemporary world? (3) What is Chris- 
tianity’s the Western civili- 
zation that is unifying the contemporary 
world? (4) What should be the Christian 
the contemporary non- 


Among the Religions of the 
Arnold Toynbee. Scribner, 
116. $2.75. 


four timely questions: 


relation to 


approach to 
christian faiths? 
The answers given in this book have 
suggested Toynbee’s previous 
publications, such as: Civilization on 
Trial (1948). The World and the West 
(1953), and An Historian’s Approach to 
the present 


been in 


However, 


Religion (1956). 


volume i is probably the clearest exposition 
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of 
rightly claims: 


religions. | 


Toynbee’s views on 


“that Christians tod 
can face the future with confidence if tl 


face it with charity and humiity. 1 


crucial point that I want to make is tha 
we can have conviction without fanatic 


ism, we can have belief and action withc 
arrogance or self-centeredness or prid 
His two main theses are: (1) Nation 
ism and Communism are variations of 1 
same theme, which is man’s self-center 
worship of himself, and (2) it 
for all “higher” religions 
united to fight against man’s worship 
himself, even though world religions < 
destined to be involved in a 
competition among themselves. 

Among all the books written by hi 
this book reveals his true passion. Whet! 


is hi 


time to 


peace 


readers will agree with him or not, th 


will learn much from it. Better yet. 


readers ask the same questions raised by 


Toynbee. 


Buddhist Himalaya. By D. L. Sne 
grove. Philosophical Library, 195 
324. $10.00. 


p”. 


Those who have appreciated the caret 
by Snellgrove of the Tanti 
in Buddhist Texts Through t 
Ages (Philosophical Library, 1954) w 
be fascinated by his new book. Althou: 
the author modestly states that the pr 


editing 
Texts 


“illustrat 
the origins and nature of Tibetan Bu 


sent volume only attempts to 


dhism with the material which is now 
my disposal,” it is one of the most cor 
and well-balanced, interpr 
Tibetan Buddhism. “In 


historical appreciation of Tibetan Bud 


prehensive, 
tations of 


dhism,” Snellgrove argues rightly, “it 
impossible to ignore [the] enormot 
mountain expanse of the Himalayas.” 


From this standpoint, his description 


“Buddhism in Nepal” is 


lected anpect of Buddhism. Seventy-foi 


a specially im- 
portant contribution to this hitherto neg- 
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ustrations included in this volume are 
great help to the readers who will not 
likely to have the opportunity to visit 

he Buddhist Himalaya. 


The Social Structure of Islam. By Reuben 
Levy. Cambridge University Press, 
1957, pp. 536. $9.50. 


The present volume is the second and 
vised edition of Dr. Levy’s The Soci- 
gy of Islam, 2 vols. (1931 & 1933). 
trary to many peoples’ impression that 
am is an Arabic religion, it is today 
e of the most widely diffused religious 
stems in the world. The complexity of 
am may be explained in terms of John 


junther’s famous three-circle theory: (1) 
he largest circle is a religious one, em- 
bracing Muslims in all parts of the world, 
gardless of their racial origin; (2) the 
‘ond circle is a linguistic one (although 
me of the Arabic-speaking peoples are 
t Muslims, and many Muslims do not 
eak Arabic); and (3) the third and the 
iallest circle 
ab world. 


embraces so-called 
It becomes evident that writing a book 
the social structure of Islam, covering 
irteen centuries of its history and in- 
iding Europe, Africa, the Near East and 
ia, is an enormous task. In this con- 
ction, it must be remembered that the 
yusehold of Islam (Dar’ul-Islam) is not 
ly a religious community but also a 
In theory, Islam makes no 
stinction between the sacred and the 


dy-politic. 


cular, or the holy community and the 
litical community. However, the au- 
xr analyzes the discrepancy between 
¢ ideal and the empirical dimensions of 
amic structure, dealing with such im- 
rtant problems as Jurisprudence, Usage, 
istom and Secular Law. the Caliphate, 
e Government, and Military Organi- 
tion. 

Throughout its history, Islam has been 


id t by what Ibn Khaldun cal- 


»gether 
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led ‘Asabiya or “social solidarity of the 
Arabs.” Dr. Levy ably demonstrates how 
the “Arabness” of Islam has come to be 
transformed into a gigantic world religion. 
Scholars and students will be deeply in- 
debted to the author for his contribution 
on this difficult subject. 


Islam in Modern History. By Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. pp. 317. $6.00. 


Dr. Smith, formerly of Foreman Chris- 
tian College, Lahore, and of Henry 
Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Ali- 
garh, now holds the chair of Compara- 
tive Religion and is director of the In- 
stitute of Islamic Studies at McGill Uni- 
His scholarly competence was 
well established by his previous book, 
Modern Islam in India, and many articles. 
In the preface to the present volume, the 


versity. 


author states: 


This is a study of a people in the tur- 
moil of the modern world. The Muslim 
community in our day, like the rest of 
mankind, is in serious transition. What 
distinguishes it is that its members face 
the perplexities and opportunities of 
modernitv as heirs of a unique tradition. 
Their society is characterized by a faith, 
Islam, and a great nast. What is hap- 
pening to the community and to the faith 
is the attempted subject of this book. 


Smith makes it clear that to the Mus- 
lim Islam is the religion of God. As such, 
to the Muslim, Islam began not in the 
seventh century A.D., but on the day of 
creation if not before. Thus, while many 
Jews and Christians regard Islam as a 
‘orruption of the Judeo-Christian  tra- 
uition, Muslims consider their religion as 
the purification and fulfilment of Judaism 
and Christianity. ‘The Muslim’s faith in 
Islam as the divinely guided community 
was confirmed by the overt success of the 
early history of Islam. However. the fall 
of Baghdad in 1258 marked the end of 


the once successful Arab empire. After 


| 
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the 13th Muslims, es- 
pecially in the Arab world, came to feel 
that the meaning of history could be 
found only in the past “golden age” of 
Islam, and that what took place subse- 
quently, under the Ottoman caliphate, for 


example, was a distortion of Islamic his- 


century, many 


tory. 

One understand 
history of Islam in this emotional setting. 
In the world of 
Islam and the West, during the past one 
hundred fifty years, Islam has been hit 
hard by modernity. Under the impact of 
the West, modern Muslims have come to 
feel that while something has gone wrong 
with their history, something should be 
done and can be done about it. “The 
fundamental problem of modern Muslims 


has to the modern 


the encounter between 


is how to rehabilitate that history” (p.41). 
Smith discusses to 
modern under the headings: (a) the Wah- 


Islam’s reaction 
habis in Arabia, (b) reformer Waliyullah 
of India, (c) nationalist and pan-Islamist 
Afghani, as well as in terms of (a) liberal- 
ism, (b) nationalism, (c) 
and (d) dynamism. His description of 
“The Arabs: Islamic Crisis” (Chapter 
3), “Turkey: Islamic Reformation” 
(Chapter 4), “Pakistan: Islamic State” 
(Chapter 5), and “India: Islamic In- 
volvement” (Chapter 6), is a competent 
and up-to-date discussion of the complex 
development of Islam in the contemporary 
world While 
aware of the Muslim’s tendency “to in- 
terpret Islam as a closed system” (p. 
290), he states his conviction that “the 


apologetics, 


situation. the author is 


Islam that was given by God is not the 
elaboration of practices and doctrines and 
forms that outsiders Islam, but 
rather the vivid and personal summons 
to individuals to live their lives always 


call 


in His presence and to treat their fellow 


always under His judgment” (p. 


men 
308). 


This reviewer shares the author’s con- 
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viction that comparative religion studies 
a function to fulfill in intercom- 
Significantly, this book i 
non-Muslim and t 
Muslim readers” as “both to 
scholars and to the general reader.” On 
both accounts, Dr. Smith has achieved a 
remarkable degree of success. 


have 
munication. 
addressed “both 


to 
well 


as 
Edited by Edward C. 


Southern Methodist 
$4.00. 


A Stubborn Faith. 
Hobbs. Dallas: 
University Press, p. 170. 

The volume contains papers Old 

Testament and related subjects presented 

to honor William Andrew Irwin and a 

bibliography of Professor Irwin’s writings. 

Ronald J. Williams presents a prelimi- 
nary survey of the materials indicating 
the existence in early Egyptian and Meso- 
potamia cultures of a fable tradition far 
older than the Greek and Sanskrit col- 


on 


lections. Grace Edwards suggests that 
an Exodus-theology is a determinative 
factor in the rise of apocalyptic. Edward 


R. Thiele pursues further the question 
of co-regencies among the Hebrew kings, 
amplifying the views set forth in The 
Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings 
and replying to objections. W. Stewart 
McCullough makes evaluation 
of the Mowinckel proposal to interpret 
certain of the Psalms as ‘enthronement 
of Yhwh” Psalms, and comes to largely 
negative conclusions. Charles F. Kraft 
undertakes a further investigation into the 
strophic structure of Hebrew poetry in- 
cluding a comparison with Ugaritic ex- 
amples. Walter G. Williams suggests 
that Jeremiah’s vision of the almond rod 


a critical 


was a recapturing of the original signifi- 
cance of the budding of Aaron’s rod, 
namely that God is watching over his 
word, and that this came as a part of 
his call which included fighting against a 
corrupt priesthood. Herbert Gordon May 
illustrates the way in which historical 
perspective enables one to make a dis- 
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criminating evaluation of the biblical ver- 
dicts upon certain figures (e.g., David, 
Zedekiah) and groups (the Hebrews and 
their neighbors, the Pharisees). Harry 
M. Orlinsky advances further evidence 
for his previously published contention 
that the Qumran manuscripts support the 
MT rather than a Vorlage of the LXX. 
R. B. Y. Scott presents an essay on com- 
mon worship as essential to the service of 
God. William A. Beardslee assesses the 
problem of identifying the distinctive fea- 
tures of early Christianity, using the work 
of Harnack, Nygren, Cullmann, and Bult- 
mann as examples. The editor concludes 
the book with a plea for commentaries 
ym the synoptic gospels that present an 
interpretation of what the Evangelist has 
to say as well as an analysis of his 
sources and methods of composition. 
Truly a collection of suggestive essays 
and a handsome tribute to the beloved 
Dr. Irwin. 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart. 3rd. edition. Ed. by Kurt 
Galling. Vol. I (A-C). ‘Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1957, DM. 104. 


The new edition of RGG is entirely 
rewritten and reset. Unlike the 2nd ed., 
it is in roman type, smaller in size but 
leaded out and most readable. The 
bibliographies as well as the text are up 
to date and the whole work is admirable. 
The 2nd edition was in five volumes with 
in additional index volume; this edition 
will be in six, with an additional index 
volume. So far as I have had time to 
check, the factual information is accurate 
and reliable. There is no other encyclo- 
paedia, in any language, with quite the 
scope and character of RGG. The new 
edition contains a number of articles by 
scholars outside Germany, and thus be- 
comes more than ever an_ international 
production. I have used the work con- 
stantly for almost fifty years—the first 
volume of the first edition appeared in 
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1909, and I will never forget the morning 
in a sunlit room at the New York Public 
Library when I read the article on Amos. 
The new one, by Professor Maag of 
Ziirich, is equally good—and of course 
up to date. Every seminary library, and 
certainly many scholarly teachers and 
clergymen, should own this work. I only 
hope that many of the younger men will 
realize what a treasure it is, and begin 
its use at once—and use it permanently. 
€. G. 


Ancient Roman Religion. ‘Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Frederick C. Grant. 
The Library of Religion, No. 8. Libe- 
ral Arts Press, 1957, pp. 252. Paper- 
bound $1.75; cloth-bound $3.50. 


This is the fifth volume of the series 
of student source books on ancient religion 
to be published in the Library of Religion. 
Previous volumes are available for the 
study of Buddhism, Hellenistic Religions, 
Judaism, and the Religions of the Ancient 
Near East. Other volumes are being 
prepared for future publication, and will 
treat of such subjects as Gnosticism, Is- 
lam, Ancient Greek Religions, and Hindu- 
ism. Those who teach undergraduate 
courses in Classical Civilization or Com- 
parative Religion should welcome Ancient 
Roman Religion as a valuable ready 
reference. Like the other volumes in its 
series, it is far superior to the standard 
level of student survey texts. The book 
provides: (1) major source material from 
principal ancient authors, with other 
paleographical or epigraphical evidence, 
(2) excellent references to essays, articles 
and important works by several recog- 
nized authorities on each of the sub-topics 
illustrated, and (3) a simple but in- 
clusive and accurate delineation of the 
history of Roman religion by periods and 
movements, together with brief allusions 
to the historiographical issue which have 
been involved in the study of the material 
discussed. All of this is accomplished in 
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an Introduction, topic summaries preced- 
ing the seven sections into which the pre- 
sentation of the source material is divided, 
and in brief synopses accompanying and 
describing each of the source selections. 
The twenty-five page Introduction to 
Ancient Roman Religion is conveniently 
divided into five sections: (1) Sources, 
(2) General Character | of Roman _ re- 
ligion], (3) Early Stages, (4) Syncretism, 
and (5) Dr. Grant fol- 
lows the reconstruction of Mommsen, Wis- 


Later Stages. 
sowa, and Deubner, in assigning the chief 
characteristics of the stages of 
Roman religion. Texts the 
following seven major topics make up the 
body of the book, and these topics gene- 
rally follow the chronological sequence of 
Roman religious history: I. The Old Agri- 
cultural Religion, Il. Foreign Influences, 
III. Philosophy and Religion, IV. Religion 
under the Imperial Republic, V. The 
Augustan Restoration, VI. Religion under 
the Empire, and, VI. The Christian Vic- 
tory. 


earliest 
illustrating 


A sampling of the variety of authors, 
portions of whose works make up the 
source material for the different subjects 
illustrated, will give the reader some idea 
of what is included in the book. In sec- 
tion I of the text, The Old Agricultural 
Religion, the sclections are short, usually 
a page, sometimes two pages in length, 
and include the following authors: Siculus 
Flaccus, Ovid (two passages on different 
topics), Livy (nine passages), Varro (two 
passages), Pliny, Aulus Gellius (two pas- 
Macrobius, Dionysius of Hali- 
Cato (five Mar- 
cus Medicus, Cicero, and Virgil. There 
is also a passage on Etruscan ritual from 
the Gubbic Tablets, and an ancient Ro- 
man calendar from the Fasti Praenestini. 
This method of presenting many short 
to demonstrate the numerous 


sages), 


carnassus, passages), 


passages 


sub- topics under the general heading of 
Old Agricultural Religion, dicers greatly 
from that of Section III. Philosophy and 
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Religion, in which the editor has restricted 
himself to two authors, and given us 
seventeen pages of Augustine’s City of 
God which treats of Varro’s Antiquities, 
and two selections from Cicero, sixty-five 
pages of The Nature of the Gods, and 
eight pages of On the Republic, which is 
the dialogue known as “The Dream of 
Scipio.” 

The translations are the Editor’s own 
work, and are generally quite good ones. 
We are told in the Preface that it was his 
intention to stress the meaning, the re- 
ligious significance, of the various pas- 
sages over their strictly literary values. 
He seems to have done this without losing 
too of the natural flow of the 
originals. ‘This is especially remarkable 
in view of the fact that he has included 
in brackets the specialized Greek or Latin 
terms used in the originals whenever these 
occur, and explanatory phrases to bring 
these to relevant English significance. One 
need only compare the literalistic trans- 
lations of some of the selections in the 
Loeb series to appreciate the fact that 
Dr. Grant’s work is often a marked im- 
provement in the direction of readability. 

The book includes a topical Table of 
Contents, and a List of Abbreviations, but 
in my opinion it suffers for the lack of 
any kind of Index, either of scholarly 
references, texts, editions, ancient 
authors and One leaf 
through the entire text, for example, to 
discover what authors are presented for 
which subjects, or what are the references 
to authorative works on the subjects. All 
of this very valuable information is there, 
for the student, to be sure, in the excel- 
lent little summary paragraphs which the 
editor has placed before every selection. 
But an index would facilitate matters. 

Ancient Roman Religion is the second 
in the Library of Religion series to be 
edited by Dr. Grant. The first was Hel- 
lenistic Religions: The Age of Syncretism, 
published in 1953. The Library of Re- 
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ligion’s Editorial Board deserves thanks 


for the whole series. 


Warterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Bd. VI, Lfg. 10, poreuo- 
mai-pragma. Ed. by Gerhard Fried- 
rich. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1958, 
pp. 577-640. DM. 4.60. 


Theologisches 


‘The most important articles in the new 
installment are porné, potamos, and pous 
—and all three are complete in this num- 
ber. The first gives a broad view of 
ancient social history and thought, both 
oriental and Graeco-Roman, and makes 
clear the background of early Christianity. 
The emerging concept of sexual purity for 
the sake not of the individual only but 
of the community is the real background 
of I Cor., while the growing abhorrence of 
this type of slavery shows a rise in pa- 
gan ethical standards—eventually recog- 
nized in Roman law. The permission of 
divorce under certain circumstances was 
really the requirement of divorce: rigor- 
ism triumphed _ the first century, in 
Judaism, at least in theory, as fully as it 
did in Roman law. A man had no right 
to forgive his unfaithful wife—she was 
polluted, and the family life-stream had 
been corrupted by her  unfaithfulness. 
These are contemporary factors which 
must be borne in mind in interpreting 
the NT. The article does not contem- 
plate the possibility that Matthew’s ex- 
ception clauses may refer to pre-martial 
intercourse, though Deut. 22:13-21 seems 
so close to the divorce rule (24:1-4). and 
liated with it, that it simply 
must be considered. The article even 
seems to suggest that the exception clauses 


so closely a 


may be original—i.e. go back to Jesus’ 
teaching. If so, how did it happen that 
Mark, Luke, and Paul alike ignore it? A 
similar strain of conservatism rules the 
article on potamos, where John 7:3f. is 
interpreted of the disciple, not the Lord— 
though admitting that almost comical 
views have in time past been put forward 
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in such explanation. But the authors 


admit that the passage is all but un- 
interpretable. ‘The paragraph on tie 
Foot-washing, but was purely an example 
of Jesus’ self-humiliation. He took the 
form, and performed the act, of a slave. 
This was the great “example” that he left 
his disciples. 


The Gospels: Their Origin and Growth. 
By Frederick C. Grant. Harper & 
Brothers, 1957, pp. 216. $3.75. 


Dr. Grant’s earlier book on this subject 
(The Growth of the Gospels, 1933, out 
of print for some time) surveyed gospel 
criticism mainly in the period 1900-1930. 
This is a new, up-to-the-minute book, 
incorporating some parts of the earlier 
volume in a thorough revision, reflecting 
the significant shift in critical study es- 
pecially since 1920, namely the emphasis 
upon the gospel tradition as a community 
expression and upon the distinctive aims 
of the four evangelists. The new mean- 
ing of the phrase, “the New Testament is 
the church’s book,” is thoroughly explain- 
ed in a separate chapter, and the distinc- 
tive emphasis of each of the evangelists 
are presented in the chapters on their 
respective versions of the Gospel. 

‘Twelve motives which lead to the pro- 
duction of the gospels are suggested (the 
author of course allows for others) in a 
chapter that is at the same time an analy- 
sis of the life of the primitive church, 
and there is a chapter on form-criticism 
which few if any other scuolars are so well 
equipped to define and expound. The 
remaineder of the book contains chapters 
on each of the Gospels, one on the order 
Mark-Luke-Matthew-John of which Dr. 
Grant is convinced on literary grounds 
and which is corroborated by Irenaeus 
and the Ravenna mosaics (ca. A.D. 440), 
and one on method in the study of the 
gospels. 

The last-named chapter is a practical 
and detailed guide for doing ones own 
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gospel-analysis, and constitutes one rea- 
son for suggesting that if the student or 
parson were limited to one book on the 
gospels, this would be the choice. There 
are other reasons. The author has pre- 
sented in eight valuable charts, diagrams 
and tables the following information: 
groups of early Christian writings, the 
interrelationship of the synoptic gospels, 
a multiple-source theory of gospel origins 
(a contribution with which Dr. Grant’s 
name has for some time been associated), 
the conten and structure of Q, the con- 
tents of L, the pre-Marcan passion nar- 


 rative, the structure of Mark, and the 


proto-Luke theory. He has also supplied 
detailed outlines of each of the gospels. 
The bibliography is in two places: there 
is a carefully selected five-page list at 
the back of the book, but even more 


~ valuable is the running discussion through- 


out the book of important critical work 


date—some books are virtually re- 


viewed, for example, Dodd on the Fourth 
Gospel! 

This feature of the book, taken with 
‘the chapter on method, is so thoroughly 
done that a mastery of this volume 
would enable the reader at one srride to 
become au courant in gospel study. (If 
‘this seem incredible, we may point out a 
mixed blessing: the margins are very nar- 
row, and there are nearly five hundred 
words per page.) The volume is a master- 
piece of introduction (in the technical 
sense of the term) that will train the 
reader in method, acquaint him with all 
of the important issues and with an as- 
tounding proportion of the scholarly 
work on the gospels done here and 
abroad, and enable him to proceed in- 
telligently in his own further work. Some 
lines along which this might proceed 
suggest themselves: an independent study 
of the Qumran material, the Coptic 
Gnostic and Manichaean documents from 
Egypt. and other “background” material 
to which Dr. Grant alludes; an indepen- 


dent assessment of the evangelists, build- 
ing upon Dr. Grant’s observations and 
alert to the stature of these men as 
theologians; the related task of producing 
ones own outlines of the gospels, less 
detailed and perhaps more venturesome 
in structure that those provided; the 
fascinating attempt to relate the gospels 
theologically and otherwise to other New 
Testament writings; and so on. The pre- 
sent volume will advance one far toward 
an understanding of the gospels, and 
equip him to evaluate critically his own 
work and that of others. a. 6. 


Unknown Sayings of Jesus. By Joachim 
Jeremias. Translated by Reginald 
H. Fuller. Macmillan, 1957, pp. 
Vill + 110. $2.00. 


Prof. Jeremias has rendered a valuable 
service in giving us this short introduction 
to the “agrapha,” and Prof. Fuller has put 
English-speaking students into his debt 
by his translation of it. 

The book is divided into two main sec- 
tions. The first deals with the ques- 
tions of the transmission of the sayings 
outside the canonical Gospels, the sources, 
the authenticity, and the importance of 
the sayings for the study of the Gospels. 
The second part gives the text and a 
translation of the twenty-one agrapha 
which Prof. Jeremias believes to have 
the best claim to genuineness, along with 
reasons for his decision, and an_inter- 
pretation of the meaning. Included in 
the number are three stories about Jesus 
and eighteen sayings, grouped under three 
headings: Apocalyptic Sayings: the Activ- 
ity of Jesus; the Life of Discipleship. 

Since the criterion used is the similarity 
of the agrapha to the sayings found in 
the canonical Gospels, one can expect 
little new light on the life and teaching 
of Jesus. If, however, one agrees with 
the author in accepting these incidents 
and sayings as authentic, we have fur- 
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known. Even if one does not concur en- 
tirely in Prof. Jeremias’ selection of what 
he believes to be the authentic sayings 
and in all the details of his interpretation, 
one must admit that he has given us a 
most useful and interesting book, dis- 
playing the great erudition which we have 
come to associate with his name. 


Untersuchungen zur Menschensohnchrist- 
ologie im Johannesevangelium. By 
Siegfriend Schulz. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1057, pp. 182. 
D.M. 1860. 


This work, a revision of a doctoral dis- 
sertation presented at Kiel in 1953, con- 
tains far more than its title suggests. 
The first ninety-five pages present a sum- 
mary of the thirteen methods of criticism 
which have been employed on the Fourth 
Gospel. Only three of these have proved 
really useful tools in Johannine studies, 
Religionsgeschichtte, Stilstatistik and 
Rhythmenkritik. To these. which the 
author uses as auxiliary methods in the 
succeeding study, he adds as his own 
principal method a fourteenth which he 
calls Themageschichte, and uses them to 
analyse four groups of logia in the Johan- 
nine discourses: (a) Son of man sayings, 
(b) Son sayings, (c) Paraklete sayings, 
nine discourses: (a) Son of man savings, 
(/) Son sayings, (c) Paraklete sayings, 
(d) Return sayings. The application of 
the four methods demonstrates that these 
logia can be isolated from their context, 
that they exhibit non-Johannine stylistic 
features, that some of them are in verse 
form, that they originate from the more 
primitive Mutterboden of Palestinian 
Christian apocalyptic, and that they have 
been subjected at an intermediate stage 
to a “Neuinterpretation” in terms of a 
heterodox gnosticizing Jewish Christianity. 
The new trend towards a recognition of 
the traditional elements in the Fourth 
Gospel is to be welcomed, though one 
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wonders what exactly the FEvangelist’s 


original, creative contribution was when 
even the Neuinterpretation is ascribed to 
pre-Johannine sources. This is perhaps 
the most important monograph in Jo- 
hannine studies since Eduard Schwe-tzer’s 
Ego Eimi. R. H. F. 


Les Deux Epitres de Saint Paul aux Thes- 
saloniciens. By Charles Masson. 
No. Xla of Commentaire du Nouveau 
Testament. Neuchatel et Paris: De- 
lachaux et Niestle, 1957. Fr. s. 8.50. 


Like so much Swiss theological writing, 
this commentary combines Teutonic !earn- 
ing with Gallic lucidity of expression. The 
commentator takes seriously Chalmer E. 
Faw’s revival (in JBL, 1952) in a more 
satisfactory form of Rendel Harris’ earlier 
suggestion that in writing I Thess. Paul 
was replying to a letter of enquiry from 
the addresses, the points of which are in- 
dicated, as in I Corinthians, by the 
formula peri de (see I Thess. 4. 9, 13; 
5.1). The commentator cuts the Gordian 
knot in II Thessalonians by adopting the 
theory of inauthenticity, yet at the same 
time expounding the letter as the un- 
known author intended it to be under- 
stood, i.e., as if it were a letter of Paul’s. 
There are valuable excursus on the con- 
temporary application of the eschatologi- 
cal passages in these epistles. F. 


The Gospel from the Mount. By John 
Wick Bowman and Roland W. Tapp. 
Westminster Press, 1957, pp. 189. 
$3.75. 


The subtitle of this adble discussion of 
Matt. 5-7 includes a description of the 
book: “a new translation and _ interpre- 
tation.” Novelty in New Testament 
studies is always relative rather than ab- 
solute, and the reader, like the authors 
themselves, will recognize their indebted- 
ness to Aramaists like Burney and Black 
for the translation and to T. W. Manson 
for the interpretation. The work of Dibe- 
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lius is noticed only by implication, and 
that of Windisch, while used, is omitted 
from the index. 

But a discussion of sources is not the 
goal of the book, and it should not be 
the goal of a note on it. Does it actually 
contribute toward our understanding of 
Matt. 5-7? This question should receive 
definitely answer. The 
study is both learned and sensible. One 
might ask, however, whether “Matthew 
found in the sources available to him two 
sermons of our Lord which he combined 
in one,” or whether “Jesus himself com- 


affirmative 


bined materials from two sermons which 


he had preached” (p. 22). One might 
suppose that the emphasis should be 
placed, in any event, on “materials” 
rather than on “sermons.” R. M. G. 


The Christian Scholar in the Age of the 
Reformation. By KE. Harris Harbi- 
son. Scribner, 1956, pp. XI + 177. 


3- 

This stimulating collection of five lec- 
tures offers more than the title indicates. 
The first two lectures study Christian 
scholarship in earlier taking 
Jerome and Augustine as the representa- 
tives of Christian antiquity Abelard and 
Thomas for the Middle Ages, Petrarch, 
Lorenzo Valla (in a carefully balanced 
evaluation of this elusive character), Pico 
della Mirandola and John Colet for the 
Renaissance. The main part of the 
book is. divided into three chapters, on 
Frasmus. Luther and Calvin. In a for- 
mulation of Hegel’s thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis they are com- 
pared and confronted: Erasmus the 
scholar turned Christian, Luther the 
Christian turned scholar, Calvin combin- 
ing the two elements in a “remarkable 
balance.” Even if not readily accepted 
the scheme is at least a basis for an in- 
teresting discussion. 

No author should be censured for not 
having done what he did not undertake 


periods, 


reminiscent 
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to do; but it might be permissible to ask 
why in this book, as usual, Melanchthon 
is relegated to his little niche in the sha- 
dow of Luther. The author of he Loci 
Communes, the JPraeceptor Germaniae 
is perhaps typical for Christian 
scholarship than Luther himself. 

The short Conclusion of the book deals 
with the now so often-discussed problem 
of the religion and 
learning in our time. Here the argumen- 
tation is marred by a quotation from Miss 
Marjorie Reeves of Oxford stating that 


more 


relation of higher 


in the purely secular university research 
is motivated by nothing much higher than 
the desire for academic kudos.” This 
uncharitable and unproven gencralization 
deserved a protest, and not a repetition. 
R. G. 8. 


Activities of the Puritan Faction of the 
Church of England 1625-33. "Ed. and 
with an introduction by Isabel M. 


Calder. Macmillan, P. C. K., 
1957, pp. xxiv + 156. $4.25. 
These are documents connected with 


the trial in 1632-33 of the group of Lon- 
don Puritans who undertook to purify 
the Church of England by accumulating 
funds for acquiring ecclesiastical revenue 
and rights affecting the established 
Church—the “foeffees for the purchase of 
impropriations.” The foeffees’ own records 
are lost, so that these court documents, 
together with two letters and a list of 
early acquisitions which are here appen- 
ded, provide us with our knowledge of 
one who has no fa- 
documents, 


the episode. To 
miliarity with 
they appear to have been very skillfully 
edited for this publication. ‘Professor 
Cader’s lucid introduction how 
these documents “give a cross-section of 
the Church of England at a time when it 
had within its ranks those who were satis- 
fied with the Church as it existed and 
also many who hoped to remodel the 
Church and make it into something more 
to their liking.” 
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The Old Religion: An Examination into 

the Facts of the English Reformation. 

By J. L. C. Dart. Macmillan, 1957, 
pp. Xn + 210. $3.50. 


The Prayer Book and the Ordinal are 
used to prove that the Church of England 
is for England the continuing Catholic 
Church, and that post-counter-reformation 
papal catholicism is, at least for Eng- 
land, “the church of innovations.” It is 
admitted that the Church of England has 
within its membership and within its 
ministry schismatics and heretics of a 
protestant sort. But the Church officially 
is far more Catholic than the Catholic 
Church is. 

A fascinating pleading of the case, by 
one quite familiar with the evidence from 
which he argues; this is what Tract XCI 
should have set forth. W. A. Cc. 


Nicholas Ridley: A Biography. By Jasper — 


Godwin Ridley. Longmans, Green, 
1957, 453. 25-. 


This is a work of painstaking fullness, 
marred by no apparent effort to suppress 
or gloss over any of the facts. This is 
not to say, however, that it is objective. 
The author does not like the Sixteenth 
Century Reformation, and he is not very 
subtle in expressing his dislike. He uses 
the method of adjectival damnation. 
“Heretical” is used  indiscriminantly 
throughout, the worst example being that 
on p. 93, where the author is reporting 
the election of Matthew Parker as Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge in 1545: “Gardi- 
ner did not as yet have much reason to 
suppose that Parker would become another 
heretical archbishop.” 

The author is not abreast of the cur- 
rent Roman attack on Anglican orders. 
In discussing the Ordinal of 1550, he 
states that the worst thing about it was 
the omission of the tradition of the in- 
struments, an objection long since aband- 
oned. since it is a two-edged sword. 

There are some errors in fact. Orders 
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conveyed under the Ordinal of 1550 were 
not considered invalid by Pole; the ob- 
jections were raised not before the next 
reign; Ridley held a perfectly defensible 
biblical doctrine of Eucharistic sacrifice, 
which he contrasted with propitiatory 
sacrifices in masses (Works, 223). 

The work is well worth reading. It 
gives us a full and believable protrait of 
the great martyr-bishop, plainly admired 
by his biographer. But the publisher’s 
statement on the jacket is unjustified. 
The author definitely wrote this book 
from a theological point of view, and in 
spite of it makes the man Ridley and his 
time stand out clearly. 
Matthew Paris. by Richard Vaughan. 

Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought, New Series, Vol. 6. 

Cambridge University Press, 1958, 
pp. xiv + 288. $7.50. 


Ten years ago Professor M. D. Knowles 
observed in his Religious Orders in Eng- 
land that a comprehensive study of the 
nineteenth-century monastic chronicler 
Matthew Paris was needed. The gap has 
now been filled in the distinguished series 
which he edits, by one of his former stu- 
dents. Paris’s interests were broad if 
admittedly superficial—he was author, 
scribe, and illustrator of his works, which 
ranged over the fields of history, hagiogra- 
phy, and the traditions of his monastery 
(St. Alban’s), with miscellaneous dab- 
blings in such areas as heraldry and as- 
tronomy. The Chronica Mayora is not so 
much a history as the medieval equiva- 
lent of a newspaper, run by a rather 
cantankerous old Tory—since at least in 
his fifties, when much of his writing was 
done, Matthew disliked all innovations, 
and looked with suspicion on popes, kings, 
bishops, friars, philosophers, and foreign- 
ers—most of the world in fact, except 
English Benedictines and their patrons. 
He might have been equally at home as 
an eighteenth-century country person, 
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drinking port with the squire and damning 
the Hanoverians and the Methodists; An- 
glican continuity has strange aspects. Dr. 
Vaughan gives a detailed study of the 
manuscripts, followed by a more general 
survey of Matthew’s various interests. 
Of his life there is little to be said, since 
his cloistered career was broken only by 
one adventure, when this respectable if 
not exactly holy monk was sent to re- 
organize a Norwegian monastery. As a 
contemporary of Aquinas and Bonaven- 
tura he is certainly a little man, not even 
representing the old monastic culture at 
its best. But he is a fascinating character 
as well as a valuable source of historical 
information, and deserves the detailed and 
authoritative study which Vaughan has 
devoted to him. The book is adorned with 
representing Paris’s 
E. R. H. 


twenty-two plates, 
work as scribe and artist. 


Neville Gorton, Bishop of Coventry 1943- 
5s. Ed. by Frank W. Moyle. 
S. P. C. K. 1957 pp. 161. Distri- 
buted by Macmillan, $2.50.) 


This is a series of short memoirs about 
the Rt. Rev. Neville Gorton contributed 
by twelve of his friends including some 
were his pupils or colleagues in 
school life and others who worked with 
him at Coventry. At the end is a se- 
lection from addresses or writings by 
Bishop Gorton. 


who 


Here is a presentation of a many-sided 
man seen from various angles—a man of 
vision, a man of faith, a friend, a school- 
master, and a bishop. His was an un- 
forgettable personality and this is_ re- 
flected throughout the book. Perhaps 
the outstanding impression left upon the 
reader is the statement, “a man greatly 
beloved,” which is used as a chapter head- 
ing. The love he felt from and for God 
was reflected in his love for all of God’s 
children, and this was the dominating 
factor in his life. 

Frequently “illogical in thought and in- 
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coherent in speech,” he was one who was 
continually searching for the means of 
expressing the things which seemed to 
him to be too majestic and wonderful to 
be comprehended in words. <A layman 
who knew him well wrote, “He seemed 
to me to be as near a saint as anyone | 
have ever run across.” 

His deep concern for Christian unity 
found expression in his plans for re- 
building the Nazi-destroyed Coventry 
Cathedral so that it would include a 
Chapel for the use Free 
Churchmen and Anglicans. 

As an individual and co-worker, there 
were those who found him “thrilling and 
exasperating.” The reader will understand 
the use of both of those adjectives. He 
could disappear from a religious procession 
to talk to an old lady in a home and 
completely forget where he was supposed 
to be. He was described as being “im- 
patient and impulsive, passionate in his 
convictions, and therefore he often made 
wrong judgments about men and an in- 


equally of 


complete assessment of complex circum- 
stances.” His clergy “often felt that 
their Bishop was furiously worked up 
about something of tremendous impor- 
tance but spent many hours wondering 
what it was all about.” He hated for- 
mality because he felt it “jammed _ the 
Spirit.” “Nervous, visionary, impulsive— 
he was a man whom to know was to love,” 
which can probably not be said about all 
such men. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury in his 
Funeral Sermon remarked; “There was a 
time when our Lord said He was going 
to Jerusalem to die and Peter said, “That 
must never happen to you.’ Neville would 
not have said that. “He would have 
said, ‘How splendid, I will go and die 
with you’.” 

The principal value of this little book is 
that it is the biography of a great figure 
in the life of the Church, who was “a man 
very sure of God.” W. H. G. 
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Dynamics of Faith. By 
Harper, 1957, pp. 127. 


Paul Tillich. 
$2.75. 


Anything from Professor Tillich’s mind 
is welcomed by many in these days of 
deepening appreciation of his philosophical 
and theological genius. The present 
short volume treats in capsule form many 
of the fundamental ideas which he has 
developed thus far in his systematic 
theology. 

In two chapters he discusses, recogniz- 
ing the dialectical nature of faith itself, 
“What Faith Is” and “What Faith Is 
Not.” He presents faith as ultimate con- 
cern which is centered in the very core 
of the total personality. “‘Faith pre- 
cedes all attempts to derive it from 
something else, because these attempts 
are themelves based on faith”’(p. 8). He 
suggests the necessity for distinguishing 
between true faith—‘“a concern about 
the truly ultimate,” and idolatrous faith, 
‘herein “preliminary, finite realities are 
elevated to the rank of ultimacy.” For 
churchmen his emphasis on the neces- 
sity of faith’s taking place in a com- 
munity of faith will speak relevantly. In 
the negative chapter on what faith is not, 
he explores three principal distortions of 
the meaning of faith, calling these the 
intellectualistic, the voluntaristic and 
the emotionalistic. Further chapters take 
up “Symbols of Faith,” “Types of Faith,” 
“The Truth of Faith,” and “The Life of 
Faith.” In a concluding note on “The 
Possibility and Necessity of Faith To- 
day,” Professor Tillich affirms, “The re- 
jection of faith is rooted in a complete 
misunderstanding of the nature of faith 
... It is the triumph of the dynamics of 
faith that any denial of faith is itself an 
expression of faith, of an ultimate con- 
cern.” 

This volume is the tenth in a series on 
“World Perspectives” edited by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. Earlier contributors to 
the series include such well-known writers 
as Jacques Maritain, Sarvepalli Radha- 
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krishnan, Lewis Mumford. and Erich 
Fromm. It is only a little slice of Til- 


lich’s monumental loaf of thought, but it 
is better that some readers who will not 
tackle the systematics should have had 
at least this sample. The reader should 
be encouraged by perusing these pages to 
want to ggo on to the other writings. 

K. B. C. 


Selections from the 


Love and Justice: 
Reinhold Nie- 


Shorter Writings of 


buhr. Edited by D. B. Robertson. 
Westminster Press, 1957, pp. 309. 
$6.00, 


All who know contemporary American 
theology realize that Reinhold Niebuhr 
is one of the giants of the scene. To be 
a theological giant means that one’s total 
output is important and should be avail- 
able for the student and specialist alike 
to explore. 

Since Professor Niebuhr never has 
been an armchair theologian, but has 
been involved in the explosive currents of 
the vast reaches of modern life and 
thought, it is natural that much of his 
work should have taken the form of 
pieces—articles for journals, 
for example. A faculty member at Berea 
College has taken time and trouble to 
gather an amazing number of such ma- 
terials into a useful compendium, thus 
saving all future generations the trouble 
of having to go through dusty periodical 
files. Of course, it is to be hoped that 
Niebuhr will be granted many more years 
of productive thinking so that. still 
another volume will have to be produced 
at a later time. 


occasional 


The articles have been culled from 
many journals, such as The American 
Scholar, The Atlantic Monthly, The Chris- 
tian Century, The Nation, Religion in 
Life, Christianity and Crisis. These 
have been arranged into four sections: 
“General Essays on Love and Justice,” 
“Love and Justice on the National Level,” 


= 
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“Love and Justice in International Re- 
“Love and Justice and the Paci- 
Here the fast-moving and 
of Reinhold Niebuhr 
boxes the compass. What is there that 
concerned about? He moves 
from election issues and voting outcomes 
to the Hitler-Stalin Pact, to 
medicine in Britain, to Henry Ford’s al- 
leged philanthropy, to the Fair Employ- 
Practices Act, to Billy Graham’s 
evangelistic campaigns, to the Ethiopian 
War. to the Bombs, to the F. O. R. And 
in every case he brings to bear on the 


demands of 


lations,” 


fist Issue.” 
far-ranging mind 
he is not 


socialized 


ment 


transient issue the eternal 
the Christian Gospel as he understands 
it. It is quite probable that readers of 
these essays fifty years from now will 
have to go to some other source to get 
the context out of the articles 
sprang. But his principles are always 
pellucidly presented. Example: “From 
the standpoint of Christian faith it is im- 
portant to that Christianity 
cannot be equated with ‘idealism’ and 
that the Christian answer to a problem 


which 


recognize 


is not simply the most ideal possible so- 
lution that the imagination can conceive.” 
yp. 212, from an essay in Christianity and 
Crisis on “Plans for World Reorganization, 
published 1942). 

Dr. Robertson, the editor, contributes 
an excellent Introduction, which summa- 
rizes_ Niebuhr’s and 
gives grounds for refuting the contention 


basic orientations, 
that Niebuhr is a pessimist; rather, he 
is seen to have “akind of operating opti- 
mism.” cK. 


The Prayer Book Pattern: A Consider- 
ation. By Caroline Adams. Mac- 
millan, n.d., pp. x + 178. $2.50. 


This litle book is an amazing mixture 
of insight and The author 
does display a real appreciation of a 
pattern in the Prayer Book, designed to 
catch up the rhythm of life in that of 
the Church’ worship. The sanctification 


ineptness. 
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of life takes place, and must be seen t 
take the entire structure of 
Prayer Book worship. When revision is 
made in patchwork fashion, the due pro- 
portion of the whole suffers. The centrality 
of Baptism must be seen as well as that 
of the Eucharist. The author believe 
this balance better preserved by the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book of 1662 than by the 
proposed revision of 1928. 


place, in 


The author displays reading of consider- 
able breadth, but the faults of the book 
make its depth open to question at some 
points. The most amazing example is 
the use of the Lambeth Quadrilateral 
a measure for correctness in Prayer Book 
construction, without the hint 
of awareness of its real origin and pur- 
pose. For all she shows, the Church of 
England stands alone in the world. There 
are no other Prayer Books, no other Anglt- 
bodies, no 


slightest 


can Churches, no dissenting 
problem of reunion. 

Another point at which the reader is 
leftt baffled is the treatment accorded 
the choir o. ces. ‘They must be left as 
they issued from the Savoy Conference. 
because they provide for the full recitation 
of the Psalter, and the opus dei must go 
on. Yet the offices are not suitable for 
the laity. Their needs must be met with 
the prone before the Eucharist. Still, the 
Liturgy is the work of the people of God 
Surely it is better for all the people to 
praise God with the part of the Psalter 
they can handle (plus the other elements 
which also matter in the O ces) than to 
relegate the “work of God” to the clergy 
and An acquaintance with 
the American and other Anglican Prayer 
Books would benefit the authors under 
standing no end. 

Most annoying is the retreat to argu- 
ment by analogy to which the author re 
treats when points are not too secure. 
The outstanding example is the support 
adduced for a strict construction of the 
confirmation rubric. The unconfirmed. 
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being members of the body, received 

d-transfusion when they receive Holy 
Communion. Promiscuous — blood-trans- 

n is dangerous to the recipient.” 
ice we should not expose them to 
danger! The author at least had the 

ce to relegate this argument to a 

tnote (p. 16). There are, unfortu- 
tely, other such obscurantisms in the 

ok. 

\ll told, this book will scarcely con- 
tribute to the better understanding of 
the Church’s liturgy, for revision or for 
Ise. L. L. B. 


Pious and Secular America. By Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Scribner, 1958, pp. 
Vill-150. $3.00. 

Professor Reinhold Niebuhr’s new vol- 
ume is a collection of some of his recent 
essays, including The Atlantic Monthly 
centennial essay, which gives its title to 
the hook, and a number which have never 
before appeared in print. As is always 
the case with Niebuhr’s these 
essays—dealing for the most part with 
interpretation of current history in the 
licht of Christian faith—are highly stimu- 
lating. often profound in their penetration. 
and sometimes extremely irritating be- 
cause of their author’s capacity to state 
vigorously and challengingly ideas that 
are in fact not quite true, or if true are 
not true in just the way Niebuhr says 
them. 

This last point is neatly illustrated in 
the last wo essays, which are of special 
interest to theological students. The dis- 
cussion of “perfectionism” insistently de- 
clares that any idea of “fulfilment” in 
what is called the “mystic sense” (Nie- 
buhr’s old whipping-boy “neoplatonism” 


writing, 


is here again in this volume) can have no 
place in an understanding of the “biblical” 
interpretation of “perfection” (p. 119 ff.) 
—and incidentally he subscribes rather too 
treadiy here and in the other essay to 
what he calls “the conviction of many 
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New Testament scholars” that our Lord’s 
words in Matthew mean “let your love 
therefore be all-inclusive as God's 
includes all” (p. 117). Again, in his final 
chapter—on “Mystery and Meaning”— 
Niebuhr simply assumes blandly that “the 
New Testament is free from ontological 
speculations” (p. 133)—well, speculations 
yes; but affirmations, 1 decidedly think 
not, nor am I alone in believing that all 
the “biblical theology” in the world can- 
not take out of Scripture and a fortiori 
out of the New Testament a genuine 
concern for affirmations which are meta- 
physical, ontological, and (if I may say 
‘symbol” in Niebuhr’s 


love 


so) deeper than ‘ 


highly ambiguous sense of this word. 

There is charming misprint (one hopes 
typographical) on p. 145. Matt. 3:8 
becomes “fruits mete for repentance” (my | 
italics). W. N. P. 


Reficctions on America. By Jacques 
Maritain. Scribner, 1958, n. 205. $’.00. 


The distinguished French Roman Catho- 
lic Thomist philosopher has for many — 
been a visitor and a_ part-time | 
resident in the United States, serving as_ 


Princeton 


years 


a professor at University, | 
where he also conducted seminars, and — 
speaking in many different parts of this 
country. This little book is his attempt — 
both to gratitude to this 
country for its hospitality to him and> 
also to state some of the impressions — 
which he has received during his years 
among us. It is written in straight- 
forward, in fact vernacular. style: it is— 
eminently readable. 
On the whole this reviewer thinks that. 
Mr. Maritain has been altogether too 
gencrous to the country which he so evi- 
dently likes and admires. 
single out the good, kind, helpful, earnest — 
elements in our culture; he certainly em- 
phasizes beyond what most of us would 
regard as the facts the intellectual curio- 
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sity and openness of mind of the residents 
in this land. Surely he is right in stres- 
sing the warm and hospitable spirit of 
the average American, but he seems 
rather too sanguine in finding that that 
American is (so to 
say) almost an anonymous Christian in 
his attitudes and habits. On the other 
hand, Maritain occasionally reveals that 
(e.g., on the attitude 
towards sex, marriage, and the family) he 


same average also 


in some respects 
has seen rather more deeply into the de- 
fects of our society. 

However this may be, it is nice to 
have one visitor who actually likes his 
hosts and goes to the trouble of telling 
them so. Perhaps he could write second 
book—now that he has prepared the way 
by this warm and friendly appreciation— 
telling us what he, as a representative 
of an older and culture, really 
feels is wrong with us. Willingness to 
hear this would be a pretty good test of 


wiser 


the maturity which he so generously 


attributes to us. W. N. P. 


Design for Adult Education in the Church. 
By Paul Bergevin and John McKin- 
ley. Seabury Press, 1958, pp. 320 
+ xxviii. $6.00. 


It is common knowledge that 
the adult education movement has grown 
in the society at large, the churches 
have tended to follow conventional pat- 
terns of group work and study without 
any particularly strong momentum. This 
book has been prepared by two men who 
Indiana 

They 
adult edu- 
cation in general upon the 
church’s educational adults, 
with a special accent on group dynamics. 

The book unfolds a “system” of adult 
education for the church, patterened after 
what the authors like to call the Indiana 
Plan for Adult Religious Fducation. Since 
the whole burden of the “Plan” is a non- 


while 
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objective, permissive, group-process on 
it is a bit strange to have so coherent! 
formulated a “design” as the one her 
3ut this could be said to b 
merely the careful structuring of th 
“Plan” and of the book. Certainly th 
authors do not intend that the “content 
should be slavishly followed, although the 
implication does seem to be that the best 
results will follow only if the gener: 
structure and sequence are maintained. 


presented. 


The “Plan” has three phases: starting 
(which is a period of training of adult 
so that they become consciously know/l- 
edgeable as to what group teamwork in- 
volves); expanding (a method of de- 
termining what needs exist and how pro- 
gramming can relate to the felt needs) 
consolidating (providing for continuing 
training in discussion teamwork, evaluat- 
ing programs, and establishing long-rang 
programs). 

The educational conditions under whic 
the Indiana Plan is said to be effective 
must include an atmosphere of freedor 
of expression, allowing for active individ- 
ual participation through a shared pro- 
gram of formal and informal method 
Here we have the leader’s role set fort 
in cooperative terms (rather than sol 
of clergyman, teacher or 
carefully 


performances 


chairman) and the mechanics 


outlined in terms of such strategies a 
Institutes for Training and Week-end 
Clinics. 


The book is one of the best to appeat 
on group processes in relation to churc 
programming. One misses any profound 
theological orientation, 
deeper questions related to the Gospel’ 
inherent methodology are not explicated 
“The real goal,” it is stated. “is the de- 
velopment of persons in a community of 


however. Th 


learning in which each is truly free t 
give and to receive his full share in th 
total process” (p. 27). That is a worthy 
goal indeed, but it could be equal'y th 
goal of secular democratic education. Ih 


- 


wt, as a handbook on methodology 
s volume is excellent. For a rationale 
- distinctively Christian presuppositions 

methodology, we must await another 
reatise. 

It seems unfortunate that the price of 
» book has to be so high. This might 
‘it its sale in places where it is needed. 


History of Religions. By E. O. James. 
Harper, 1957, "p. 237. $2.75. 


This is the American edition of a book 
published in 1936 by the English Uni- 

rsity Press, Ltd.. being one of the 

lumes of The Teach Yourself Books 
eries under the general editorship of 
Leonard Cutts. Dr. James is professor 
emeritus of the history and philosophy of 
religion at the University of London. This 
book is meant to be an introduction, 
presenting an overall view of the whole 
field of the diverse phenomena of religions. 

In Chapter I, “How Religion Began,” 
the author discusses various catezories, 
such as magic, religion, animism and 
ritual. Chapter II is devoted to “Re- 
ligion in the Ancient Middle Fast.” Chap- 
ter IIT on “The Religions of India,” 
Chapter IV on “Religions in China and 
Japan,” Chapter V on “Zoroastrianism 
and Judaism,” Chapter VI on “The Re- 
licions of Greece and Rome,” and Chap- 
ter VII on “Christianity and Islam.” The 
discussion of each religion is by necessity 
brief but lucidly written. 

The last chapter, “The Study of the 
History of Religions,” is the most im- 
portant part of an introductory book such 
as this. Unfortunately, this happens to 
be the weakest chapter of the book. 
James gives a good summary of “The 
Anthropological Approach,” “Archaeologi- 
cal Evidence,” and “The Documentary 
Evidence.” But the section on “The 
Comparative Study of the History of 
Religions” is too brief and superficial. 

to Ore 
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Otherwise, this is a handy book for the 

beginner who wishes to teach himself the 

complex subject of the history of religions. 


Phdnomenologie Der Religion by G. van 
der Leeuw. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. pp. 
xii + 808. 


This second German edition of the 
Phinomenologie (1st, 1933) supplies a 
translation of two additional chapters 
which appeared in the French edition 
(1948) and a number of bibliographical 
notes. It was published posthumously 
with a preface by the great professor’s 
son, J. R. van der Leeuw. 

One new chapter (pp. 599-602) de- 
scribes the inner life of the homo religio- 
sus. The other, and more important. 
addition entitled “Christian Confessions,” 
finds the more significant contrast be- 
tween East and West rather than Catho- 
lic and Protestant. 

It is to be hoped that the new German 
edition will urge a second English edition. 
The present English translation (Re- 
licion In Essence and Manifestation by 
J. FE. Turner, 1938) is now unfortunately 
out of print. There is no comparable 
study in any language. cee 


The Eye Goddess. By O. G. S. Crawford. 
Macmillan, 1957, pp. 166 with 46 
illustrations. °*10.00. 


Dr. Crawford offers in this beautifully 
printed and richly illustrated volume vari- 
ous glimpses of a frtility deity whom he 
calls “the eye goddess.” The scenes of 
her temples and cults change from the 
Near Fast. Greece, Italy, and Northern 
Europe to Africa and the Canary Islands. 
Anyone interested in the many shapes of 
the Demeter figure will find many of 
these pages fascinating. He would, I fear, 
wish that the author, who appears to be 
a devoted amateur archeologist, had a 
better background in the religions of an- 
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tiquity. He seems unaware that the 
concentric circles and spirals which he 
identifies as the symbol of the goddess 
(they decorate the jacket) appeared on 
cultic images of Demeter and Kore and 
were known to the Church Fathers (e.g. 
Athenagoras, Leg. xx). 


studies of Greek cultic figures could have 


A number of 


provided essential material and the basis 
for a more trustworthy interpretation. 
N. E. F. 


The Doctrine of the Buddha. By George 
Grimm. Macmillan, 1957. pp. 536. 


In recent years, some publishers have 
reprinted books that have been out-of- 
print. The first pub- 
lished in 1926. is one of them. It is an 
exposition of the Four Noble (Most Ex- 
celent) Truths, expounded by the founder 
of Buddhism namely: (1) the truth that 
suffering exists, (2) the truth that suffer- 
ing has a cause, (3) the truth that suffer- 
ing can be annihilated, and (4) the truth 
that Nirvana can be attained by practic- 
ing the Excellent Eightfold Path. 


present volume, 


The author believes that “today, South- 
ern Buddhism has fallen so low that it 
expressly forbids its monks to try to lay 
hold of the teaching of the Buddha by 
the exercise of their own powers of un- 
derstanding.” Thus, according to him, 
“what for the last two thousand years 
has been presented Asia as Buddhism 
is as little as the old Buddha-teaching as 
that any one of the present-day Christ- 
represents the Christianity of 
Grimm is confident that he can 
reconstruct the “original, genuine teach- 
ing of the Buddha,” based “exclusively 
upon the sayings of the Buddha himself, 


ian sects 


Christ.” 
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and his leading disciples who lived con- 
temporaneously with him.” 

Grimm’s intention is no doubt admir- 
able, and there is no denying that such an 
effort should be continued. However, it 
is not realistic to think that Buddhism 
or any other religion for that matter, cat 
be reconstructed based solely on th 
teachings of its founder. FE. J. Thoma 
reminds us in this connection that Bud 
dhism began “not with a body of doctrin 
but with the formation of a_ society 
bound by certain rules” (The History o 
Buddhist Thought, p. 14). Be that as it 
may. Grimm’s exposition of the Four 
Noble Truths will be welcomed by those 
who want to study the doctrinal aspect 


of Buddhism. J. M. K. 


World Religions by Benson Y. Landis 
Dutton, 1957. pp. 158. $2.95. 


This small handbook devoted a_ few 
pages each to ten non-Christian religion: 
and twenty-six Christian Churches, Sects 
and Denominations. It is chiefly valuable 
for its statistics on membership. 
N. E. F. 

Ilymns of the Faith. Ed. by George 

Wallace Briggs and others. London: 

Oxford University Press, 1957, pp 

XX + 495. 


The edition that has 
contains words only, and no doubt a 
musical edition will later be prepared te 
go with it. The book was first printed te 
be used in Worcester Cathedral and 
largely reflects the labors of Canon Briggs 
hymnology are well 


been received 


services to 
known. The hymns are selected in such 
a way as to express the Creed and to be 
useful throughout the Christian Year. 
3. 


whose 


— 


